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Greatest Educatmmel | 
Work the Human Mind © 


Can Conceive of 


Until there is found on earth something of 
greater value than a human soul, or in heaven 
a being higher than our God, there will be no 
educational enterprise so important as that of 
training ministers to save the souls of men and 
to teach the things of God. 


This is the work of-- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


It needs your support 


A gift now to wipe out a harassing debt; 

A larger steady annual income; 

An endowment twice its present size; 

A substantial remembrance in your will: 
(‘to the Trustees of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia I give and bequeath the sum of...........................--.---- 
dollars, to be applied by them to the uses of said Semi- 
nary”’). 

appREss THE PRESIDENT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















BOOK BARGAIN 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


This is for the Minister 


Expositions of Holy 
Scripture 


By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


An entirely new edition of this monumental 
work, in 17 handsome volumes, containing the 
whole works formerly published in 33 volumes 
and sold at $69.00. Each volume is 5%4x7% 
inches, the most convenient size ever published. 
This new edition is printed in large type, on good 
paper, handsomely bound in maroon cloth. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $25.00. 


Our Special Price__.----. $20.00 
Order Today—This Offer is Limited 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 








Opening up a new book is always an adven-ture. It is like going out into new and unknown 


regions. Sometimes we can judge somewhat 


of a new book’s contents by the title, or the name 


of the author, or by a brief statement of its character. Often, however, none of these are re- 
liable guides. The best way—practically the only way—to know a book is to own it; make it your 


frequent companion; read it, rapidly or leisurely- 


all at once, or by piece-meal, as suits for the 


time being. Then digest its contents, adapting them to your own individual needs. 


The new books listed below have been received recently from publishers and cover many 


subjects from various angles. 


Price 
The Unfath-mable Christ. By Frederick F. Shannon, 
D. D., Minister of Central Church, Chicago. A 
volume of sermons ee eee a ee 
Cyclopedia of Funeral Sermons and Sketches. By 
G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. A wealth of helpful 
material for use at funerals —_- Dieieciatauintoned 
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Preachers and Preaching in Detroit. Edited by 
R. M. Pierce, D. D., Pastor Grand River Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The best from the 
pulpits of the fourth largest city in the United 
States eS Eee ae 


Stewardship in the Life of Youth. By R. D. Wil- 
liamson and H. K. Wallace. With an introduction 


J 


by Helen B. Montgomery ree 1.00 
Searchlights from the Word. By G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, D. D. A big book of 421 pages, octavo size, 
containing 1,188 sermon suggestions—one from 
each chapter of the Bible ___.___-_--_-- SE ae 3.75 


Price 
The Glorious Names of Jesus. By Amos R. Wells, 
D. D. Beautiful meditations on the meaning and 
significance of the various names by which Jesus 
is known oes 


RP PRN Oe. .69 

Grains of Rice from a Chinese Bowl. By Ida Belle 
Lewis. A volume of heart-gripping stories of new 
China, especially for young people____-------- . 1.25 


Our Parish in India. By Isabel Browne Rose. A 
most entertaining record and a missionary docu- 
ment of rea] value Se. ER OS as 

The Rocts of Religien in the Human Soul. By John 
Baillie, M. A., Professor of Theology in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. A discussion of the real 
source of man’s religious nature. Also shows the 
reality of religion and the truth of Christianity 2.00 


When the Morning Wakens. By M. J. MacLeod. 
Sermons which touch life’s deepest emotions -.-- 2.00 


Any of above may be ordered from Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
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FIFTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHRISTIAN catalogue minister or Christian worker. 
EDUCATION AT 
A k C CHURCH and A Veritable Mine of Wealth 
rkansas College 
& MEMORIAL 421 Pages, Octavo Size. Price, $3.75, 
Batesville, Arkansas WINDOWS Postpaid. 


Presbyterians of the Southwest owe 
it to the church, their children and 
themselves to investigate the spirit, the 
life and the work of this fine old col- 
lege. Address 


Order from 


JACOBY ART GLASS CO. PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 


ST. LOUIS, MO. PUBLICATION 
Ohio and St. Viecent Aves. . Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





E. B. TUCKER, LL.D., President 
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DEAR AUXILIARY PRESIDENTS AND SECRE- 
TARIES OF LITERATURE: 


It has been a long time since I have sent 
you a “personal” letter through the columns 
of the SuRVEY, but I want to do so at this 
time because there is one thing very near 
my heart about which I want to talk with 
you. It concerns 


Our Goal for the Year 


Never in the history of the Survey has 
the magazine made expenses. Each year 
sees a deficit of from four to nine thousand 
dollars. Now our goal for this year, in 
dollars and cents, is to BREAK EVEN! 


Will You Do This? 


I have just returned from the splendid 
Virginia Summer School of Missions held 
at the famous Massanetta Springs. There 
are eight Presbyterials in the Virginia 
Synodical and each was asked to have a 
certain number of delegates pr-sent. Now 
wouldn’t it be fine if we could ask ‘each 
Presbyterial in the Assembly to secure a 
certain number of subscriptions to the 
SurRvVEY, and know that each would be 
responsible for doing this! We haven’t 
arrived at the place where we feel that we 
can do that, but may I not ask that during 
the month of September the Presidents and 
Secretaries of small churches co-operate in 
an effort to send us at least two new sub- 
scriptions, and those of the larger churches 
at least four new subscriptions? That 
isn’t asking very much, is it, but how our 
circulation would grow if it was done. 


New Leaders Needed ? 


I wanted to know how many of those at 
the Massanetta Summer School read the 
SURVEY and so I asked for a show of 






More or Less Personal 


Cordially and sincerely, 


hands. To my delight most every hand 
went up. These were leaders in the work 
of the Church. No further application is 
necessary, is it? 


Read Me, Read Me! 


In speaking of the Survey, one woman 
said that each page seems to her to say, 
“read me, read me,” so attractive is the 
magazine. Perhaps the Survey would say 
the same to some one you know who does 
not now read it if you would pass on your 
copy. Later, ask for the subscription! 


In This Issue 


I thought I might mention some of the 
especially fine articles in this issue, but 
they are all so good it would be hard 
to discriminate, so I’ll just say that if yo" 
will begin with Mr. Hassell’s unusually 
interesting article on the “Signs of the 
Times in Japan” and read through the 
magazine as you would a novel you will 
make no mistake. It would be hard to 
find a novel which contains so many in- 
teresting things and every word of it true. 


Do It Now ! 


We need those extra subscriptions now! 
There are those who need the Survey 
now! It is a good plan not to put off un- 
til tomorrow the things that can be done 
today. 


Remember ! 

The SuRvEY is your magazine, because 
it is owned by the Church of which you 
are a member. 

We are always glad to have you write 
us for any information. If we cannot give 
it to you ourselves, we can pass your letter 
on to some one who can. 


Sarah Lee Vinson 
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oe ER 
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¥ mous 8 and 5-ply 
Oak Cases, 


BILHORN BROS. 


126 West Lake St., 
Chicago, III. 


“The Sanitary” diamant, Cups 


The indi- 




















i m pres- . : 

sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 











It Is a Burning Shame 





That so many Churches are without suffi- 
eient insurance and not properly safe- 

led against Fire, Lightning and Tornado. 

NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful operation since 1898—furnishes 
protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 
security of policy-holders same as stock 
tompany. 
No agents. Deal direct. For applications 
and particulars, address 

HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mer. 

1509 Imsurance Exchange, Chicage, 








DEVOTIONAL 





1. John III, 14-18 

3. Matt V, 43-48 

5. Matt. VII, 7-12 

7. Matt. XI, 27-30 

9. Matt. XVIII, 15-20 
11. Luke XII, 27-31 
‘13. Matt. XIX, 29-30 
15. Luke XXII, 35-40 
17. Luke XXI, 25-28 
19. Matt. XXV, 41-46 
21. John XIV, 1-3 

23. John XIV, 23-26 
25. John XIX, 1-3 
27. Matt. XX VII, 51-56 
29. Matt. XXVIII, 5-6 


One-Minute Talks By Jesus 


2. John IV, 7-14 

4. Matt. VII, 19-24 
6. Matt. VII, 21-23 
8. John VI, 47-51 
‘10. Luke X, 25-28 
12. Luke XV, 8-10 
14. Luke XX, 37-38 
16. John XII, 49-50 


18. Matt XXV, 31-40 


20. Mark XIV, 22-24 
22. John XIV, 12-18 
24. John XV, 4-8 

26. Luke XXII, 33-34 
28. Matt XXVIII, 2-4 
30. Acts I, 3-8 





Q Pravper 


O God, Who art a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable, give ear 


to our petitions which we make in Jesus’ name. 


We ask for strength in 


our weakness; supply what is wanting in us; when we are tempted, deliver 


by granting the power to overcome. 


Keep us from evil thoughts and from 
evil words; let no corrupt communication come from our mouths. 


Thou 


who hast taught us to love our neighbor as ourselves, keep us from idle 


gossip that will hurt; let kindness govern our tongues always 
the missionaries of our Church as they work in six foreign fields. 


. Remember 
Watch 


over them and theirs, shielding and protecting them from all evil. Give 


us, we pray, the spirit of service; 


Amen. 


may we say with our Saviour, “We 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 


We ask it in His name. 
! | ' 





We Thank Thee 


For the consecrated native lead- 
ers in Japan. (Page 550.) 

For the influence of the kinder- 
garten in Japan, and pray for the 
necessary equipment to make them 
more effective. (Page 552.) 

That Japan is ready for the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and that many have 
accepted Him and are living Chris- 
tian lives. (Page 546.) 

For those who have accepted their 
‘responsibilities as a real call to 
leadership. 

For the painstaking work on the 
part of the teachers and pupils at 
Stillman. (Page 571.) 

For the guidance of God’s hand 
in starting the Old Clothes Sale at 
Stuart-Robinson. (Page 571.) 

For our mountain schools, that 
are leading their people to Christ and 
giving them the higher ideals of life. 





We Pray Thee 


For the young people of all 
churches. (Pages 519, 526.) 

For the country Sunday schools: 
superintendents, teachers, and pu- 
pils. (Page 527.) 

For the Japanese students who 
are studying in America. (Page 
553.) 

That the Japanese may turn in 
repentance unto Christ, and that 
Japan may come into the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ. 
(Pages 517, 546.) 

That Doctor Brown may have 
strength to carry on his work at 
Stillman. (Page 571.) 

For Stuart Robinson School. 
(Page 570.) 

For more ministers to fill vacan- 


cies in remote mountain districts. 
(Page 568.) 
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When the request for this article came, fear- 

ing to trust my own impressions alone, I wrote 
letters to forty-seven missionaries and Japanese pas- 
tors, asking them the following questions: 

In what way are we moving? What problems have 
we to face and solve? What have we to fear? to hope 
for? Are there any signs of a great awakening Christ- 
ward? or is there an opposite tendency? What is the 
greatest weakness of the Japanese Church? Its greatest 
strength ? 

My correspondents represent the leading workers in 
the forty-one missionary societies and agencies operat- 
ing in Japan, and include everything except Roman 
Catholics. They include evangelists, city and coun- 
try publishers, editors, bishops, industrial workers, 
pastors, professors, teachers of religious education, 
trainers of women and of men evangelists, and Sunday 
school specialists. 

Surely the opinion of such men and women ought to 
be a fair cross section of the Christian Movement in 
Japan. I believe you will be interested in what they 
say in answer to the questions above. Please bear 
those questions in mind as you read. 

From the Salvation Army: “I think there are signs 
of a Great Awakening Christward. For instance, re- 
cently I spent fourteen days in Osaka holding meet- 
ings every day. The halls we occupied were crowded 
and over nine thousand attended, and upon invitation 
353 came forward asking the jailor’s question, ‘What 
must I do to be saved?’ We require less of the philos- 
vay of Christianity and more of its real practical 
ife.” 

The Secretary of one of the Bible Societies writes: 
“I regard the fact that the sale of Holy Scripture is 
very largely increasing annually, as indicating assuredly 
that the people desire information at first hand of what 
our faith really teaches. At the present moment I am 
told by an earnest evangelist that in the city of Kobe 
a second hand copy of the Scriptures is unobtainable.” 

The pastor of a union church says: “There is a 
slow but steady movement toward Christianity. What 
we have to fear is a watering down of the Gospel to 
® sort of benevolent morality. In other words, a Gos- 
pel without the Cross.” 

Says another: “I have been astonished of late that 
at temple festivals and such like it is possible to sell 


W ii are the signs of the times in Japan? 


Signs of. the Times in Japan 


Rev. J. Wooprow HAssEeLL 


a great number of portions of Scripture. This to 
my mind is a most significant tendency. The burning, 
passionate love of Wesley, Whitefield and Booth for 
souls surely is the great need of every missionary to- 
day.” 

A social worker suggests the following: “One of the 
new problems is of course the Labor Movement. The 
best way for Christian Missions to help is for their 
missionaries to understand sound economical prin- 
ciples.” 

Another, a city evangelistic worker, assures us that 
the Government has changed its attitude radically to- 
ward the Christian Movement. He says: “When we 
were trying to rebuild after the earthquake, the Home 
Department of the Central Government gave us $25,000. 
pst The feeling that Christianity is a foreign 
faith or a Western religion is fast fading away. This 
was shown at the time of the passage of America’s Ex- 
clusion Law. The Japanese recognized that the action 
was a national and not a religious issue.” . . . 
Speaking of the Japanese Church, he continues: “It 
is sensing the fact that the evangelization of Japan is 
its task. More and more it is looking Japanward rather 
than Westward for the necessary men and resources 
with which to push forward the Christian Movement.” 

A fine Christian and missionary of long experience 
sends the following: ‘The time to cut down mission- 
ary workers has not come. The wisest Japanese I 
know, both Christian and non-Christian, insist upon 
keeping up the mission evangelistic work. The Japa- 
nese have not yet attained that ability to stick to the 
Christian standards, to bear patiently defeat and yet 
push on. We must aid self-support. More than 50 
per cent of the funds expended in evangelistic work 
still comes from abroad. We must aid in training 
men for practical work. Our schools are not meeting 
the need. Book knowledge alone is not sufficient. We 
have nothing to fear, but we need to work His plans. 
We need to guard against a diluted Christianity. 
é The nature of the inquiry for Christ is of 
better quality, more serious, more widely prevalent 
than I remember to have seen before.” 

Thus far the replies have contained only hopeful 
outlooks. But there is also the other side. 

This comes from one of the foremost leaders, and a 
capital missionary: “As I look back over almost four 
decades, I feel that the state of the churches is not by 
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any means satisfactory. When I compare the evange- 
listic zeal of the earlier period with the present time, 
I am bound to acknowlege that among missionaries 
and Japanese Christians alike there appears to be, not 
less activity but less dependence upon faith, upon 
prayer and upon the direct preaching of the Gospel. 
This is bound to result, and has to some degree already 
resulted, in loss of moral prestige on the part of 
Christianity which has been its clear advantage in con- 
trast to the impotency of the traditional religions. 
We are advancing by degrees in Japan. Yet we need 
to take to heart more the imperative call of the hour 
for vigorous faith and zealous evangelism.” 

Another, an industrial worker, strikes the same note 
when he says: “The body of Christian believers in 
Japan are holding more truly to the Bible as the Word 
of God, to Jesus as the Son of God, than the present 
body of missionaries or the churches sending them.” 

The following words from an old missionary and 4 
ripe Christian are very significant: ‘What the for- 
eigner says or what he thinks counts for very little any 
more among the Japanese. We are moving in the di- 
rection of an orientalization of the Christian movement, 
which may or may not be for its salvation. All we can 
do is to watch it and pray for its right direction—we 
can neither stem nor guide it to any appreciable degree. 
I do not discern any positive signs of a great awaken- 
ing Christward. The awakening is doubtless going on, 
but to say that it is “Christward” is venturing beyond 
positive proofs. The most encouraging sign is -the 
eagerness of the people for Christian literature and the 
very large sales of the Bible.” 

From a bishop, forty-five years on the field: ‘Are 
there any signs of a great awakening Christward? I 
wish I might answer this with an emphatic Yes, but 
this is impossible. However, the number of inquirers 
in the sections of the country where we are working is 
larger than for many years and there is an increase of 
attendance at all services. It was thought by many 
that the “Exclusion Clause” in the act to amend im- 
migration would seriously affect the work of American 
missionaries in Japan. I cannot see evidences of this.” 

A missionary of the Oriental Mission sent the fol- 
lowing: “The Church at large seems to have come to 
an extremity. The cry for revival is heard from all 
quarters. The Church is working too much along the 
line of social service. However, Japan is a ripe har- 
vest field to those who preach the true and sure Word 
of God; to those who preach any other form of Chris- 
tian religion Japan is a desert field.” He goes on to 
say that on two consecutive Sunday nights recently at 
two of his mission points there were twenty-five and 
twenty seekers at the altar after the service. A church 
of three hundred members in his mission gave in 1925, 
$6,500, an average of over $20 per member. The ad- 
ditions to his mission on profession last year were over 
a thousand; the total membership is 39,000. He adds 
this postscript: “We believe that the only hope for 
Japan is a thoroughly saved, well trained, Holy Spirit 
filled, native ministry. We are working along this line, 
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and, praise God, it works.” At the present time his 
mission has only one missionary on the field. The 
other workers are Japanese. 

From all this mass of quotation there are several 
things that stand out. 

First, Christianity has come to Japan to stay. It 
is a fixture. More and more it is becoming a part of 
the culture of the nation. ‘The Government’s Bureau 
of Religions has just issued the result of its investiga- 
tion of the religious belief of the students of one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven colleges and universities. In 
these institutions, the report says, there are 222 reli- 
gious organizations. 101 of these are Buddhist and 
114 Christian; Shinto bids for only two, while there 
are five other faiths. The total membership of these 
organizations is nearly twelve thousand, of which 6,000 
are Buddhist and 5,000 Christian. We may see from 
this that at least in the circles of higher education 
Christianity has a considerably strong place. 


However, the thing about which we are most con- 
cerned is, that strong, vigorous faith in Christ is not 
making the same progress as the general assent to the 
moral sanctions of Christianity. What the Japanese 
want, and what they are ready to receive is the form,— 
the moral form of our religion, the visible, showy 
fruits of Christianity—international prestige and honor 
among the nations. This is what they want. But what 
they need is belief in the ‘personality and sovereignty 
of God, a consciousness of Sin and the saving doctrines 
of the Cross. Some one recently said, “There is a real 
danger of the East becoming inoculated with a mild 
form of Christianity which will make it immune to the 
real thing.” As I see it, this is the greatest danger that 
we have to face. 


A second thing you noticed is the general feeling of 
the need of a nation wide revival. We rejoice in the 
salvation of the few, scattered individuals that we are 
able to lead to Jesus, and thank God for them. But 
vital, saving faith in the land of Japan is certainly not 
making the progress it ought to make, with the sixteen 
hundred Protestant missionaries, scores of schools, 
hundreds of native evangelists and the millions of tracts 
that are distributed. We have everything but Christ, 
and how we do need Him! The next great move in 
equipment must be the pouring out of God’s Spirit 
upon the present equipment. 


I do not know where to lay the blame for this situa- 
tion. Somehow I believe most of us will have to 
Share it. But more than this, it is just possible that 
the fulness of the Japanese—the time for the outpour- 
ing of His Spirit upon them has not yet come. 


Pray for Japan. Pray for the Japanese. Pray that 
God will now graciously and abundantly pour out of 
His Spirit upon us His servants, that we may be able 
to receive the revival: Pray that the Japanese may now 
turn in repentance unto Christ and that this nation 
may come into the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ. 


Marugame, Japan, 
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The Church’s Greatest Asset—Its Young People 


RocER W. Basson 


Universally Known Statistician 


N THE final analysis our real assets are our boys 
| and girls, not our money. The real assets of 

America are not her gold, her cities, her railroads, 
her ships, or even her farms. These things have been 
the downfall of the great nations of the past. Wealth 
‘s merely a tool which is of value only as it is used. 
Like fire, it can be used constructively to generate 
power, or destructively, to destroy all. The wealth 
of America must be left to succeeding generations and 
upon these succeeding generations we must depend ab- 
solutely as to how this wealth is to be used. There- 
fore, the greatest problem before America is to produce 
and train succeeding generations who will carry on as 
we would have them, because the real assets of the 
church are the young people. 

In the days of our fathers children were considered 
the nation’s greatest asset—in fact, children and land 
were about the only assets that our ancestors had. 
Moreover, they had sense enough to see that their land 
was of value only as they bore and trained children 
to develop it. Gradually, however, as the land became 
worked by tenants and the country developed indus- 
trially through the use of steam and electric power, we 
unconsciously depended more and more on our build- 
ings and securities and less and less on your young 
people. 

To illustrate how immensely important is the church’s 
asset of young people, I have gathered the following 
statistics. Every year in this one nation alone—the 
United States—there are over a million and a half new 
listeners to hear the church’s message. Every year 
that tremendous new group leaves the ranks of infancy 
and becomes old enough to be appreciative of the 
church’s teaching. 

To give still further point to this principle, I have 
even grouped the figures geographically. In the ac- 
companying tabulation I show for each state the num- 
ber of new listeners each year waiting to hear what the 
church will say: 


THE NortTH 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. No. Central 
W. No. Central 


THE SouTH 
South Atlantic 
E. So. Central 
W. So. Central 


200,000 
50,000 
150,000 


Mountain 


100,000 
Pacific 


1,550,000 


For twenty years I have been preaching the law of 
action and reaction, the value of fundamentals, the 
importance of using facts instead of guesswork, and 
other great economic truths. People sometimes ask me 
how I can keep on explaining these few simple prin- 
ciples year after year without losing my enthusiasm 
and interest. 

“Doesn’t it become an old, old story, Mr. Babson?” 
people inquire. “Don’t you ever get tired of it?” 

' 
THE PROCESSION OF YOUTH 

No, the story never becomes stale to me, because I 
have a secret for keeping my interest alive and at 
keenest pitch. I am careful never to think of the pub- 
lic as a mass meeting. If I had allowed myself to 
think of the public as a mass meeting I would long 
ago have felt that they would be weary of hearing me 
preach the law of action and reaction and these other 
economic essentials over and over. Rather, I picture 
the public not as a mass meeting, but as a procession. 
If you imagine yourself addressing a meeting you would 
soon have your say and all would be weary. But if 
you think of yourself as standing at a window, with 
a big message for an endless procession passing by, 
then you get the feeling that the message is ever novel, 
because you are continually talking to an oncoming 
stream of fresh listeners. 

The church should look upon its young people as 
this continuous procession of open minds and eager in- 
terests. From this viewpoint it is indeed a privilege 
to welcome and develop the young people as the church’s 
greatest asset. I am reminded of the reported remark 
of a great man who said that he never stood in the pres- 
ence of young people without feeling that he ought to 
remove his hat. ‘These are the nation’s future judges, 
its future clergymen, doctors and scientists. I stand in 
the presence of the future great men and women in 
every role of life.” 

AN Op Srory, A New AUDIENCE 

In telling the story of the church to our boys and 
girls, we shall gain renewed zeal for this great work 
by considering a humble example from economics. A 
study of the business history of the nation convinces 
me that those business men who have survived and 
succeeded have never let themselves forget that the pub- 
lic is a procession and continually they have told their 
story with unflagging zeal, realizing that while the 
story may be old the audience is ever new. ‘Those in- 
terested in church work should heed this lesson which 
has been learned at enormous cost by all successful 
business men. It means that the church must at all 
times give the utmost attention to the young people. 
They are the church’s greatest asset. We older people 
have lived so long with the great truths of church and 
religion that we fall into the feeling that these truths 
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are equally well known to all. We forget the mighty 
flood of young people to whom the story is as fresh and 
new as it was to us in the first glow of discovery. 
You realize, of course, that a boy or girl, as an 
economic asset, can be quite exactly appraised. As- 
sun an earning power of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, for example, this can be capitalized at a rate of 
5 per cent and a figure can thus be obtained represent- 
ing a young person’s worth as an asset to society on a 
purely economic basis. This figure is fifty thousand 
dollars. That many of them, however, are worth in- 
finitely more there can be no question. As an asset to 
the church a boy or girl represents a potential value 
beyond computation, just as the material items of bal- 
ance sheets and income statements are transcended by 
spiritual values in the corporation in question. 


RELIGION AN ELEMENT OF SUCCESS 

Though young people are one of the church’s great- 
est assets, don’t forget that the church is likewise the 
greatest ‘asset for any young man or woman, Some 
time ago I attempted to analyze for the benefit of busi- 
ness men the essentials of success. As nearly as could 
be estimated I found that in the average business life 
about 6 per cent of the results could be traced to in- 
stinct or environment or inheritance. I found that only 
a bare 10 per cent of the results of the average busi- 
ness career could really be accredited to pure reason 
or intellect. One of the most remarkable findings of 
this analysis was the dominant role played by religion. 
Religion accounts for not less than thirty per cent of 
the results of every truly successful business career! 

Young people, therefore, whose thoughts are cen- 
tered on business success should clearly understand 
that only a very slight part of such success will de- 
pend upon the mental powers in which they take such 
pride. Success really means service and in the attain- 
ment of such success religion plays a part threefold 
more important than does intellect devoid of religion. 

Nearly all young people are interested in biography, 
the actual life stories of real men and women. One 
of the most profound truths disclosed by the study of 
biography is the overwhelming proportion of truly suc- 
cessful men and women who have been essentially re- 
ligious. : 

Every young person who is an asset rather than 
a liability can be promptly and effectively reached by 
appealing to his or her dominant desire for a career 
of true success. The moment such a person is aroused 
to the importance of religion as a fundamental in the 
successful career, that moment the young person be- 
comes and remains the church’s enduring asset. 


THE Srx I’s 

In addressing a word to the young people of the 
church I bring to their attention what I have called 
the six I’s. Whether in business or the professions, 
whether in church work or secular calling, whatever 
your activity may be, success can be analyzed into these 
six I’s. 

The first “I” is Industry. To qualify in this par- 


ticular essential one need not be a graduate of any uni- 
versity or college. The training needed for acquiring 
this asset started back long before college days. It 
started when our fathers and mothers had us help 
around the house or on the farm. These earlier tasks 
have developed the habit of being industrious, and once 
a thing becomes a habit it has a tendency to continue. 

Linked up with industry we must have Integrity, 
our second “I” of success. Industry without integrity 
is diastrous. Beasts and birds of prey are an example 
of this. They are industrious, but according to human 
standards they are not righteous; they steal, they de- 
ceive, and they disregard entirely the rights of others. 
This is their nature and we do not expect anything 
else of them. When human beings, however, begin to 
act like savage creatures and ignore this second fun- 
damental “I,” then there is danger ahead. The tem- 
porary lack of this second quality along with industry 
is often the cause of business depression. 


THE Part oF WISDOM 

Intelligence may well be taken as the third “I” in 
this group. A great collection of books in one’s library, 
or even a miscellaneous assortment of facts in one’s 
head, does not necessarily prove that the possessor is 
intelligent. Intelligence is judgment, which is the 
ability to think with courage, clearness, and justice. 
Such judgment is obtainable only by persistent effort 
and is the real attribute and characteristic of intelli- 
gence. 

When Solomon wrote on the subject of success he 
continually mentioned wisdom—its surpassing import- 
ance. You know his thought: 

“Wisdom is as good as an_ inheritance. : 
Wisdom is a defense. Wisdom preserveth the 
life of him that hath it. 

‘Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wis- 
dom; and with all thy getting get understanding. Exalt 
her and she will promote thee. 

“To know wisdom and instruction; to discern the 
words of understanding; to receive instruction in wise 
dealing, in righteousness and justice and equity.” 

In that remarkable teaching Solomon is describing 
intelligence, the art of accurately appraising men and 
affairs. He had in mind that capacity to estimate the 
future by the past, to benefit from experience, and to 
employ the natural tendencies as aids instead of han- 
dicaps. This sort of intelligence is necessary today in 
any successful career of service. 

Initiative might well be chosen as the fourth “I” 
of success. It may be possible to live happily devoid 
of this fourth quality, but if one intends to make head- 
way he must have initiative. Day in and day out he 
could be industrious, honest and intelligent, but with- 
out the stimulation of proper ambition and initiative 
he misses the greater opportunities that are waiting only 
a step ahead of him. Successful people originate rather 
than duplicate. 

Intensity is the fifth “I”. This quality is simply 
demonstrated by the old saying, “He is a Jack of all 


trades, master of none.” A man may do many things 
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well, but he can’t be a master of all. If he specializes, 
however, it is possible to become a powerful factor. 
The person who devotes his entire time to a single pro- 
fession, for example, is much more likely to make a 
success of his undertaking than the person who spreads 
his energies thinly over several unrelated enterprises. 
The young person who specializes in something, whether 
it be farms, factories, or something else, is the one that 
is going to achieve. 


INSPIRATION 

The last but not least of these six “I’s” is Inspira- 
tion. It would seem that if a man or woman possessed 
the various qualities mentioned heretofore, namely, in- 
dustry, integrity, intelligence, initiative and intensity, 
success would be assured. But I know this isn’t so. 
There must be some power to stimulate all these attri- 
butes. Inspiration is the power that spurs us on to 
greater achievements. Some years ago a young news- 
paper reporter came from the West to New York City 
to establish a news distributing office. He found that 
this field was pretty well provided for, and after a 
short while he gave up discouraged. He intended to 
return to California, but before he left New York he 
visited the East Side. Evidences of poverty were seen 
everywhere. The crowded tenements and inconven- 
iences of that mode of living made a lasting impression 
upon him. In contrast to these conditions the next day 
he witnessed the great wealth, luxury and comfort of 
Fifth Avenue. The idea came to him: “Why, with this 
increase in wealth, comfort and luxury for some, is there 
the increase in poverty and suffering for others?” Why 
should progress be coupled with poverty in such a man- 
ner? 


WHO? Hundreds of boys and girls. 


WHAT TRAINING CAMP? ‘The schools and col- 
legs to which they will be going within the next few 
weeks, 


COLLEGE DAY! Are any of the young folks of 


Off for Training Camps ! 


It was then that he was inspired to discover the 
cause of these conditions. The next six years were 
spent in intensive study of economics, and as a result 
Henry George’s book on “Progress and Poverty” was 
written and published and has been translated into al- 
most every language. 

This is but a single instance of the power of in- 
spiration, but it plainly demonstrates the incalculable 
influence of this last essential of success. Who of all 
the entire population are endowed with this essential 
to the degree that the young people of our churches 
are? If we have no inspiration or vision nothing will 
be accomplished; but the young people of the churches 
of America have the future of our country in their 
hands. They of all others will be the motive power 
for religion, service and all other progress. 

The nation today is confronted with many problems 
of the gravest importance—in fact, it can safely be said 
that upon the successful solving of these problems de- 
pends our economic salvation. A study of history, how- 
ever, shows clearly that no economic, physical or con- 
ventional change will be sufficient. Surely legislation 
cannot solve these problems any more than it has solved 
the problems of the past. America’s problems are fun- 
damentally religious and can be handled only as men 
are filled more with the Christian spirit of love and 
service. Moreover, when our hearts are right our 
homes will be right, laws or no laws. The hearts of 
fathers, mothers and children must be right before the 
home will again be in its proper place and serve its 
proper functions. Both the home and the church must 
reawaken to the fundamental fact that the real assets 
of life are not its buildings and merchandise, but rather 
its young people—The American Missionary. 


If so, read the article, 
“And ‘We Have Just Begun to Fight’ ” on page 534, and 
make plans at once for “College Day” or “College 


your church in the number? 


Night.” 
every organization of the church co-operate to make a 
success of this farewell service. 


Rally Day Notes 


The future growth of our Church depends largely 
upon the Sunday schools. Of the additions to our 
Church last year, on profession of faith, 19,097 came 
from the Sunday schools, 5,103 from outside the Sun- 
day schools. The Sunday School Committee keeps over 
0 workers in the field for all or a part of their time, 
and many appeals are received for additional workers. 

Rally Day Collections are used to carry forward the 
work of Sunday School Extension, which includes: 
Establishing mission schools; re-organizing Sunday 


schools and departments; working in mill districts and 
in mining camps; conducting Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools; and teaching in Standard Training Schools. 

A handsome red and gold banner is awarded in each 
Presbytery to the Sunday school which gives the largest 
amount per member on Rally Day to Sunday School 
Extension. The small school has just as good an op- 
portunity to get this banner as has the larger school. 
Help, that the work may go forward. Make plans now 
for Rally Day. 


Let the minister, the Sunday school, in fact ~ 
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The Rising Tide of Opportunity in the World Today 


Joun R. Mott 


(Epiror's Nore:—Dr. John R. Mott, as no other man, perhaps, is in position to judge the way in which the 
world-wide mission tide is flowing. He says himself that one of his greatest advantages has been that of spending 
nearly forty years traveling among the nations, going to them again and again after intervals; that these visits, 
together with intimate relations with world-wide societies, enable him to observe the tendencies, the contacts, 
the expansion, and the growth, which he characterizes in this article as the “tide.” The article is taken from Doctor 
Mott’s address before a Conference of Christian Workers, held in Shanghai, in January, under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council of China. The Conference was called by Doctor Mott, as chairman of the International 


Missionary Council.) 


There may have been a time, in fact there have been 
times, when in certain parts of the world the doors 
were as wide open and were as numerous for the friendly 
and constructive ministry of the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as they are today. But I make bold to say 
that never in the annals of Christian religion, across 
the breadths of the world have we had simultaneously 
open so many doors, and doors so wide open, as at the 
present time. I would find it difficult to mention any 
part of the world that in reality is not open to the pene- 
tration of the gospel influence. Some one might say, 
“What about the Mohammedan world?” ‘That has been 
characterized as the Gibraltar in Christianity.. I have 
recently returned from a very notable gathering. In 
the first place, I was privileged to mingle in an intimate 
way with group of workers among Moslems all across 
Northern Africa and the Moslem fields in Western Asia. 
At the end we came to the conclusion that we could not 
honestly say there was a closed door among Moslems in 
all these Moslem lands. At times, I had to ask myself, 
“Am I awake to the realization that the moment has 
come when there are not only rifts in the wall but 
opportunities to pass through with freedom with the 
message of the witnesses ?” 

Some one might say, “What about Russia?” Russia 
has been very near my heart during all these years. I 
have made many visits to Russia. Now, there we have 
one of the greatest opportunities. Great opportunities 
often devolve from situations like this. This Russian 
opportunity is the same one which confronted St. Paul 
when he went to the Diaspora. From three to four 
million of the flower of Russia are scattered over dif- 
ferent parts of the world—members of the most in- 
fluential families. Only yesterday I thought I was 
away from all contact with Russia, but a deputation of 
Russians got after me almost the first day of my visit. 
During that interesting half-hour they described the con- 
ditions of eight or nine thousand right here, and I 
found that the doors were wide open even here. I was 
unable to get away from it last night. It is only typical 
of what I could mention all over Europe among Russian 
communities. These people thought they had no friends. 
I was glad to remind them of the work now in progress 
all over Europe, the Levant, Turkey, Egypt, South 
America and North Ameria. I never expected a day 
like this—when with the utmost freedom we would have 
access under favoring flags all over the world to people 
that will some day be able to return to their own coun- 
try, and even today are able to send through various 
channels influences as vital and pervasive as any which 
can be exerted. 


There are those who might raise inquiries about doors 
which they think are closed. I would be interested to 
know of any place which any one sincerely believes is 
closed to all influences. There are many kinds of in- 
fluences. Some people think the opportunity is gone in 
Turkey. Not so the interpretation of the American 
Board that has been in Turkey over a century. Only 
a few days ago I had a talk with the leading adminis- 
trators. They said the opportunity had just arrived. 
I know the determined spirit of these people in the 
teeth of difficulties of a serious character. Difficulty 
is always an added opportunity. They are on the 
threshold of their greatest victories. There is no doubt 
about this. God works in different ways. I remem- 
ber in the War, we wanted to work among the soldiers 
of the Indian Army, which included one million six 
hundred thousand men in Western Europe and Northern 
Africa. The British Government declined the request 
saying that no one had_ been permitted to work in the 
Indian Army since the Mutiny. This did not satisfy 
us—we felt that there must be an opportunity to serve. 
Our appeals were renewed. Finally the government in 
India said that if we would agree not to speak about 
Jesus Christ and not circulate any pamphlets or docu- 
ments about Jesus Christ, they would permit us to serve 
among the Hindoos and Mohammedans and other non- 
Christian religions. With some misgivings certain of 
the number accepted the conditions. We put the proposi- 
tion to the officials like this: If you will let our work- 
ers live as nearly like Jesus Christ as they know and 
act as nearly like Jesus Christ as possible, yes, we will 
accept the conditions. ‘These workers were picked with 
care—Americans, Canadians, British, Indians and 
cihers. Sometimes I have wondered whether we have 
had Christ lived more conscientiously, more faithfully, 
subject to this one limitation I have mentioned, than 
during those intense periods in Western and Eastern 
Europe and on the fringes of Africa and ‘Asia. 

This unselfish ministry led to such multitudes of in- 
quiries during and since the War, that literally thou- 
sands of doors have been opened. These inquiries arose 
from the desire to know what lay behind these unselfish 
actions. They had lost themselves in a great cause and 
the by-products of any great unselfish adventure always 
exceed what people expect it to be. 

I am telling you this to show you that it is a time 
of rising tide of opportunity. I mentioned just in pass- 
ing that difficulties are an added opportunity—so I 
believe. I found in Korea last week that their greatest 
difficulties—the economic—were turning out and multi- 
plying numerous points of opportunity for revealing 
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Christ. In Japan also, where my head hung with 
shame with reference to the Exclusion Act, I found that 
the very Exclusion Act gave me the opportunity I have 
never had to weave Christ into conversations with men 
in high places. 

It is a time of rising tide of opportunity all over this 
wide world and it is a time of rising tide of interest. 
I would add another word, of interest and inquiry, of 
interest revealed by inquiry. How do we determine 
whether there is interest? I have never known a time 
when people were asking so many leading questions; 
questions which open up doors of opportunity for serv- 
ice. I have been asked more questions than I could 
answer in weeks, in quarters where people are eager 
for light. I think I have never known a time when 
such penetrating questions were asked by so many, a 
time when foundations were examined in such a search- 
ing way. I have never seen a time when people were 
more eager to find reality as proved by the prices they 
are paying to discover the facts. 

It is a rising tide of interest and inquiry. You take 
it even inside of Russia. We have a Christian Student 
Movement in Russia that puts to shame those outside of 
Russia. They have as one of their first questions when 
people want to join, “Are you ready to die for Jesus 
Christ?” Under these conditions is that movement 
spreading? It is more than twice the size before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The members themselves do not 
know the size of this Movement. Their plan is to have 
no printed rules, no written rules. Yet it is spreading. 
One-third of the members of that-Movement have been 
within prisons. I do not know how many now are in 
the darkest places of Russia. In spite of that the in- 
terest deepens. It is surprising on what a low budget 
they work. ‘The budget of the whole seventeen secre- 
taries would hardly be as great as the budget of a single 
missionary back in the fields of the West. 

It is a time of rising tide of interest, of concern, of 
inquiry, and that leads me to say that it is a time of 
rising tide of beneficence. I am proud of the Christian 
religion in this respect and particularly so in these recent 
years. Do you recall a time when we have had such 
splendid beneficence in the realm of philanthropy, dur- 
ing these ten to twelve and notably these last five and 
six years, not simply in meeting emergencies but in con- 
structive measures looking far into the future. 


A study of statistics would stagger people. I am 
much interested in statistics. Between the lines I can 
see the growth of self-support in China and in other 
fields. I see more than figures. I see streams of sacri- 
fice, streams of interest, streams of devotion, the touch 
cf the pierced hand, and I thank God with you. 


It is a time of rising tide of expectation. In com- 
pany with a group of men last night I was reminded 
that there are wide expectations over the world. I can- 
not explain it in any other way save that the loving 
heavely Father of us all, who has His own ways of 
moving upon the hearts of His children, is brooding 
over His great family in this world, and in the midst 
ot turmoil, confusion and missing the way, and suffer- 
ing and reaction, loves us with an everlasting love and 
is communicating impulses to his children everywhere 
not to be discouraged on the threshold of a more glorious 
day. 

Let me say now, it is a time of rising tide of faith. 


In 1896 when I was in Japan, it was time of ebbing 
tide. ‘This time as I looked into the sea of faces of 
three thousand students and professors assembled on 
Christmas Sunday and had conversations with them, I 
could sense that the tide had turned. The same could 
be said of Central Europe, in places where one would 
not have expected this interest, which would put to 
shame the apathy and indifference found in other quar- 
ters in other times. In practically all the places I 
visited I received this impression, a most heartening 
impression. If I may change the figure, there is ang 
atmosphere of belief in which it is easier to believe in 
the superhuman, and in the presence and working of 
the living God. Superhuman resources—what does it 
not make possible? 


There is always a time to take advantage of rising 
tide. In the late Eighties of Japan, if the Christians of 
the West had believed their own witnesses and Joseph 
H. Neesima, Japan might today be a Christian nation. 
if the Scotch Christians and certain Americans and Eng- 
lishmen had accepted Alexander Duff’s word as reliable, 
with its tremendous implications, in 1854—the religious 
history of Hindustan would have been vastly different. 

It is always wise to take advantage of a rising tide. 
Let no one say of us thirty years from today that we 
failed to recognize the day of God Almighty’s visitation. 








Such a fund, made possible through the gifts of those 


interested in the higher educa- 
tion of boys and girls, has made 
it possible for many of the pres- 
ent leaders of our Church to 
have received a Christian education. This fund is 
administered by the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education, Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 Urban 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. During the past year this fund 
aided 194 young men and 132 young women to attend 
our denominational colleges, seminaries and training 
school. Inasmuch as this fund is very low at the 
present time, those who wish to take advantage of it 
should make application at once. And if there are those 
in the Church who have a sum which they wish to con- 
tribute to a worthy cause, we suggest they write Doctor 


The Student 
Loan Fund 


Sweets about the Student Loan Fund. ‘There is real 
satisfaction in helping a worthy young man or woman 
better fit himself or herself for life’s work. 


——_O-—_— 


Announcement is made by Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Execu- 

tive Secretary of the Committee 
A Little Child of Christian Education of the 
Shall Lead Them 


sixth annual Christmas Service 

issued by his Committee. “A 
Litttle Child Shall Lead Them” is the title of the 1926 
service. The fact that it was prepared by the gifted 
writer, Mildred Welch, is assurance of a beautiful and 
appealing message. In making your plans for your 
Christmas Service, let us urge you to carefully consider 
that one issued by your own Church, 
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The needs of the multitude of neglected children in the 
Southland are vividly brought 
Who Is Thy out in the pom a — ie 
4 sram, the theme of which is 
k er “Who Is Thy Neighbor?” This 
' program, prepared by Laura S. Copenhaver, is for use 
in the Sunday schools of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church on October 3. It is one of the best ever issued 
by the Sunday School Extension Committee, and can 
easily be adapted for use in a large or small school. 












f Secretary R. E. Magill believes that nothing should 
i interfere with the regular Bible lesson in the Sunday 
— school, and this program has been prepared so that 


it will not interfere with the regular Bible lesson period. 
The instructions state “It is not intended for this pro- 
gram to take the entire hour and a half on a Sunday 
morning, nor to interfere with the regular Bible lesson 
period. It is recommended that the opening period be 
omitted on Rally Day, and the time from 9:30 to 10:10 
be devoted to the teaching of the lesson and making out 
the class records. At 10:10 the whole school should 
assemble and this program be presented from 10:10 to 
10:55.” 

A feature of the program is a sheet showing ‘Order 
of Service,” to be placed in the hands of the congrega- 
tion. 






















—lQ-———_- 





Thousands of dolls will be sent to Japan as ambassa- 
dors of good will and friendship 
by the American school children 
and young people to take part 
in the Japanese Festival of 
Dolls on March 3 under plans being launched by the 
Committee on World Friendship Among Children, in- 
stituted by the Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
Committee on World Friendship Among Children re- 
cently formed has worked out this plan as its first 
important international activity. 

“The people of Japan have a beautiful family cus- 
tom called the Festival of Dolls,” said Mrs. Jeannette 
W. Emrich, Secretary of the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, in telling of the proposal. 
“It comes each year on the third day of the third month 
(March). 

“On that day each family brings out of its ancestral 
treasure house the dolls of mothers, grandmothers and 
preceding generations for a renewal of acquaintance. 
They are placed in serried ranks for inspection and 
comparison. The little girls and older ones too dress 
in gala costumes and not only enjoy their own ancestral 
dolls but also visit and enjoy those of their neighbors. 

“Another choice doll may on this day be added to 
the happy family circle to be passed on to succeeding 
generations. 

“Practically every family in Japan owns a doll fes- 
tival set. If it is a farming or a simple fisher family, 
the set is a very humble one, but it is as complete in 
essential features as the one belonging to the family of 
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a wealthy tradesman, a noble family of high degree or 
even a princely branch of the Imperial family. 

“The Committee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren proposes to children in the schools and families 
of America: 

“That they get acquainted with this beautiful cus- 
tom of Japan’s Doll Festival and learn something of 
Japan’s love for children and home; 

“That as American children cannot go themselves to 
take part they send thousands of dolls as the perma- 
nent guests of the Japanese children serving as mes- 
sengers and ambassadors of goodwill and friendship.” 

—_)O——_- 

If he isn’t a Jew he is a Christian, seens to be the 

opinion of most American Jews. 
Were They The Buffalo Jewish Review 
Christians? says: “Mr. Al Jolson, the very 
famous comedy star, resigned 
from an ultra-exclusive country club in New York be- 
cause he was told that the club didn’t favor his prac- 
tice of bringing Jewish friends on the course. There 
was no objection to Jolson’s friend from the standpoint 
of personal character, but he was a Jew and that was 
enough. ‘But I am a Jew,’ retorted Jolson. ‘We know 
that,’ said the plainspoken club officer, ‘but you are an 
“exception.” Well, Al didn’t want to be that kind of 
a Jew so he quit the club which is the only thing he 
could do under the circumstances thus serving notice 
on the world that social prejudice on racial and religious 
lines still prevails here and there. There isn’t any 
moral to this story except that the incident ought to 
make Al a better Jew and the exclusive members of the 
exclusive country club better exclusive Christians!” 

The question is, were the exclusive members of this 
exclusive country club Christians? Every Christian 
who has a Jewish acquaintance should make an effort 
to bring about a better understanding between Jew and 
Christian. 

—_O—_———__ 
The Japanese Student Christian Association, which was 
an outgrowth of the Student 
Japanese Christian Volunteer Convention in In- 


Students dianapolis is rendering 
practical service along many 
lines. It gives information and counsel concerning in- 


stitutions, entrance requirements, courses of study, facil- 
ities for research work, expense, living conditions, etc., 
to students in America or coming from Japan by care- 
fully conducted correspondence or through personal in- 
terviews. It aids graduates of colleges and universities 
in Japan by correlating Japanese and American institu- 
tions and negotiating for entrance. The Association 
further helps them, through its nation-wide connections, 
by introducing them to the local Japanese group and 
American friends. Monthly throughout the academic 
year it publishes The Japanese Student Bulletin, and 
annually the “Directory of Japanese Students in 
America.” A series of interesting pamphlets has been 
announced for this year—The Missionary Review of 
the World, April, 1926. 
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THE MILLIONS OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
IN THE SOUTH ARE OUR NEIGHBORS 


$100,000 NEEDED 


TO HELP GIVE THEM 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIVILEGES 


SEND OFFERINGS TO R.E. MAGILL 


BOX 1176 RICHMOND, VA. 
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N JUNE 30th and July 1st there was held at 
Montreat a most significant meeting of the lead- 
ers of the church interested in young people’s 
work. It was the first meeting of the Young People’s 
Advisory Council which grew out of the two conferences 
held the last two years at Chattanooga, Tenn. At the 
Conference at Chattanooga last October it was felt by 
the leaders that more work could be done for the Young 
People of the church if such a Council could be or- 
ganized and this plan of organization was authorized 
by the Executive Committee of Publication and Sab- 
bath School work having in charge the Young People’s 
Division. The membership of the Council is made up 

».of one person from each Synod appointed by the Synod 

and one representative from each Synodical appointed 

by the Synodical, together with the representatives from 
he Executive Agencies of the Assembly, appointed by 
these agencies. Out of the membership of forty on 
the Council, thirty were present at the Montreat meet- 
ing 
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‘his first meeting of the Young People’s Advisory 
Council was significant not only because of the larger 
plans before the Young People’s Division today, but 
also because of the action of the General Assembly at 
Pensacola in May which referred a number of ques- 
tions of young people’s organizations to this Council 
and asked that its findings be reported to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly through the Executive Committee of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath School Work. It was felt by all 
the members that we had made large advances in the 
young people’s work up to this time, and that there was 
a large area of territory still to be surveyed under the 
direction of this Council. 

Six committees had been appointed to bring in re- 
ports at this meeting. The Committee on Intermediate 
Groups covering the ages of 12, 13 and 14, Dr. M. M. 
McFerran, Augusta, Ga., Chairman; Committee on 
Senior Groups covering the ages of 15, 16 and 17, 
Mrs. P. W. DuBose, Miami, Fla., Chairman; Com- 
mittee on Young People’s Groups covering the ages 
from 18-23, Mrs. L. C. Majors, Dallas, Texas, Chair- 
man; Committee on Programs and Standards for Sum- 
mer Conferences, Dr. R. E. Fry, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Chairman; Committee on Topics, Rev. T. K. Currie, 
Richmond, Virginia, Chairman; Committee on Mission- 
ary Appeal, Dr. R. F. Kirkpatrick, Anderson, S. C., 

















































































Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E, MAGILL, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


The Young People’s Advisory Council 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 








Chairman. Space will not permit in giving reports of 
all these committees in this issue of the Survey, but 
the report of the Committee on the Senior Group, Ages 
15, 16 and 17 and the report of the Committee on the 
Young People’s Group, 18-23 is given at this time. 
The recommendations which were made at this meeting 
of the Young People’s Advisory Council are to be referred 
to the meeting of the Executive Committee of Publication 
and Sabbath School work in October and will then be 
given publicity. 

A report of the Intermediate Group is as follows: 

“Your committee recognizes both the importance and 
the difficulty of the work in this department. The 
young people of this age have just passed out of child- 
hood into youth; they have finished grammar school 
and have entered high school. They are becoming con- 
scious of their own independence, beginning to think 
and act for themselves. This is the age at which a 
large number decide to accept Christ, 13 years and 2 
months being the age of the largest number of decisions, 
according to one authority. Also, due to the same in- 
dependence of mind and action, at this period a great 
loss of young people from the Church occurs. They 
no longer are satisfied with a leadership which plans 
all their work for them, but they still need a leader- 
ship to make suggestions and to help them. 

We make the following recommendations: 

1. That this age group should be under the same 
leadership for their study program, their worship pro- 
gram, and their recreation program; namely, in the 
Sunday school, in the Intermediate Society, and in such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 

2. That the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and like 
organizations be allowed to function in the Church 
only under the control of the leaders of the Inter- 
mediate Department. 

3. While we recognize that the boys and girls of 
this age are not so congenial as those younger and 
older, we recommend that in their worship programs 
they be kept together. 

4. We recommend summer camps for Intermediates 
when leadership can be secured and when conditions 
will permit. 

The report of the Committee on Senior Groups is 
as follows: 


1. Though there are various types of Young Peo- 
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sabbath Sehool Extension 


ple’s organizations in the local churches, the Sunday 
school and Young People’s Societies seem to produce 
the best results. This committee wishes to stress the 
equal importance of these two types of organizations— 
instructional work being carried on through the Sundav 
school; expressional work through the Young People’s 
Societies of the church. It has been found advisable 
and successful in some local churches to carry on ex- 
pressional work Sunday evenings through organized 
Sunday school departments, but this plan has been tried 
in such a small percentage of churches that your com- 
mittee is not prepared to recommend this form of 
Young People’s organization, one difficulty being the 
lack of trained leaders necessary to the success of the 
lan. 
, 2. Owing to the splendid work that is being done 
in Summer Conferences, we find that the boys and 
girls are becoming more familiar with and enthusiastic 
about the Presbyterian Progressive Program, as corre- 
lated with the Young People’s Work of our Church 
through the Calendar of Activities and published litera 
ture. 
Since the Summer Conferences have been held the 
past few years, there has been evidence of renewed 
interest and loyalty on the part of the young people in 
the local churches. We feel the urgent need of some 





type of follow-up work which may be presented to the 
local churches in order to perpetuate the spiritual vision 
and practical values of Summer Conferences through- 
out the year. 

3. We believe it would not be advantageous to have 
a separate boys’ program and a separate girls’ pro- 
gram for the Senior Age Group. 

4. We reiterate our belief that spirituality of vision 
and purpose, and vitality of programs, are the two 
prime factors with our young people. 

The work of the Council was so important that it 
was decided to effect a permanent organization. The 
officers chosen being, Rev. Walter Getty, Chairman; 
Rev. T. K. Currie, Vice-Chairman. Eight committees 
were named for future work. Committee on Inter- 
mediate Group, on Senior Group, on Young People’s 
Group, on Topics, on Summer Conferences, on Con- 
ventions, on Life Enlistment, on Survey of Organiza- 
tions. The following were named as an Executive 
Committee of the Council: Rev. Walter Getty, Rev. 
T. K. Currie, Dr. R. E. Fry, Rev. T. S. Smylie, Miss 
Charlotte B. Jackson. Miss Nellie D. Chester was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Council. 

The Council plans to meet again next summer and 
during the year there will be an earnest study of many 
of these plans of the Young People’s Work. 


The Challenge of the Country Sunday School 


Rev. Henry W. McLaucuuin, D. D., Director Couutry Church Department, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


N CONDUCTING a country Sunday school, there 

are many difficulties to surmount. Whether we think 

of the task as that of the individual congregation 
or that of the Southern Presbyterian Church as a whole, 
there is much that offers a challenge. 

1. The BIGNESS. Nearly three-fourths of the 
population in this section lives in the country. Pro- 
portionately there are more children born in the rural 
sections of the South than in any other part of the 
United States. ‘Children and young people constitute 
half of the farm population. There are four million 
more children in thirty-two million people who live on 
farms in the United States than in thirty-two million 
of the urban population. There are two million five 
hundred thousand more children in the country than 
in the cities of America. There are millions of chil- 
dren not in any Sunday school and millions more who 
attend irregularly Sunday schools with poor equipment 
and untrained workers. 

Methods of efficiency in the cities are fairly pro- 
ficient and every urban child is within walking distance 
ef a Sunday school, well equipped, organized and con- 
ducted by trained officers and teachers. 

A good slogan for the country church would be “A 
Sunday school within walking distance of every child 
in the country.” 

New Providence Session, soon after I became pastor, 
passed the resolution, “No child within the bounds of 
this congregation shall be beyond walking distance of 
a Sunday school.” The church conducted five outpost 


schools. ‘There were about forty young people, some 
of them college men and women, who gave their Sunday 
afternoons to this work. 

The Home Mission and Sunday school agencies of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church has a field that of- 
fers a tremendous challenge to provide religious edu- 
cation for the children of the rural districts. 

Public schools have made a marvelous improvement 
within the last ten or fifteen years. The value of 
public school buildings in Virginia alone in fifteen 
years has increased from eight millions to fifteen mil- 
lions yet at the same time nearly two thousand build- 
ings have been closed. This means consolidated rural 
high schools with their competent teachers, adequate 
equipment and well-balanced curriculum, which con- 
stitutes a challenge to the Church to put on a cam- 
paign of religious education that will command the re- 
spect and meet the needs of the young people in the 
day of this great rural renaissance. 

2. In the SCATTERED CONDITION of the peo- 
ple there is a challenge. Many of our people live in 
coves and in sparsely settled communities. They can 
not be gathered in one place in any great numbers. 
To many of these isolated groups no religious teachers 
of any denomination have ever gone. There may be 
found whole communities where there is no Sunday 
school and no member of any church except a few who 
have joined at some sporadic effort of evangelism. The 
people in these sparsely settled communities have good 
blood and are of fine potentiality. 
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Dr. W. E. Hudson, Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions of Lexington Presbytery, has found such com- 
munities in Virginia. About four years ago he opened 











c 

F up a section like this. There were only one or two 
* people in the community who claimed to be members 

| of any church. Miss Ada Patterson, a member of New 





Providence Church, became the school teacher. She 
has organized and conducted Sunday school and prayer 
meeting; visited the sick, for there is no doctor near. 
She did anything her hands found to do that could be 
of Christian service to the community. Mrs. Hudson 
has provided what is called “Chamberlayne Cottage” 
i as a home for the teachers. The following is a recent 
\ report from this field: 












“Miss Ada Patterson has been assisted by Miss 
Thelma Deacon during the summer months. There 
have been 343 visitors in the cottage since January, 
showing its popularity as a community center. A most 
interesting picnic was held with an attendance of more 
than 250 people. A splendid program was rendered 
by the children of the Sunday school, and a number 
of attractive hymns were sung. The people entered 
heartily into the games and sports. A sumptuous din- 
ner was served by the people of the community. Miss 
Patterson has continued her work of ministering to *h” 
people, not only spiritually, but also to their bodily 
needs. She has dressed seventy-five wounds since 
January. 

















































A Sunday school properly conducted in sections like 
this becomes an evangelistic agency of the best type. 


Dr. Hudson’s salary is paid in part by the Com- 
nittee of Publication and Sabbath School Work. In 
is case, as in others there are yielded large dividends 
on the investment. 

3. SUNDAY VISITING. Another difficulty in the 
country districts is Sunday visiting. Town cousins 
and friends from another neighborhood come visiting; 
this interferes very much in the regular attendance at 
both church and Sunday school. People need to be 
taught that whenever the church is open for preaching 
or Sunday school there isa very sacred engagement on 
their part to be present. When they fail to fill these 
engagements two of God’s laws are being violated—the 
Sabbath is being desecrated and the people are for- 
saking the assembling of themselves together. 

The automobile to-many people is a new toy. Thev 
have not learned how to use it.- It will take people awav 
from the church as well as: bring them to it. The autc- 
mobile has greatlv increased Sunday visiting. Among 
a certain class of people each Sunday is an occasion 
for a big social gathering first at one house and then at 
another. An elaborate dinner is served and the dav 
is spent in idle gossip. The appeal should be made 
that they consecrate the automobile to the Lord on the 
Sabbath Day to take themselves and their neighbors 
to the church and Sunday school. Some country 
churches are using autos and trucks to bring people to 
the Sunday services. 

There is here a challenge to the church to put on a 
worthwhile Sunday school program sufficiently adver- 






























































































































































tised to attract the attendance of the people and to 
maintain their interest when they come. 


4. LACK OF TRAINED LEADERSHIP. Trained 
leadership is needed in the country Sunday schools to- 
day as never before. There is a movement of the bet- 
ter educated people to the cities. High school gradu- 
ates and college men and women enter professions or 
a business career. Not many country communities have 
a minister capable of discovering and training leader- 
ship. There is need in the country communities for 
educated, cultured ministers, not only that people may 
be attracted to the churches, but that leaders may be 
trained. 


Teacher Training Schools can be conducted success- 
fully in. country communities. Lexington Presbytery 
has been putting on in the country churches a very fine 
series of teacher training schools. A group of churches 
is selected and a week’s school of intensive training is 
put on under a corps of competent leaders. The same 
workers go from community to community. The fifty- 
three country churches of this Presbytery have increased 
their church membership 36. per cent in ten years not- 
withstanding the fact they have sent a stream of life 
into the urban centers during the same period of time. 
One of the secrets of growth of the country churches 
in this Presbytery has been the growing proficiency of 
the Sunday school teachers. 


The Daily Vacation Bible School, which has proved 
a great success in the country districts has been, not 
only a blessing to the children, but also the means of 
training Sunday school workers. 


It is practical to put on in connection with the 
Daily Vacation Bible School one or more teacher train- 
ing classes. Some churches make use of the truck, 
which during the winter months is used in taking the 
children to school. In some cases parents come with 
the children and, when they do, they furnish fine ma- 
terial for classes in teacher training. 


5. LACK OF EQUIPMENT. Most country Sun- 
day schools are handicapped for lack of equipment. 
This is more keenly felt since the public schools are 
getting up-to-date, well-equipped buildings. The four- 
wall, old type church is no longer adequate to meet 
the needs of this modern day. The time has come when 
the Sunday school must be properly organized and 
graded. Separate departments with separate rooms 
must be provided out of sight and out of sound of 
each other, just as children have throughout the’ week 
in day school. The old church building can still be 
used for preaching and an assembly room for the Sun- 
day school. 

A great deal of the Lord’s money has been wasted 
in the erection of churches. Often when the building 
is completed it is not suited to the needs of the con- 
gregation. It is a tragedy when the sacred trust fund 
has been squandered and generations cheated out of 
that which was intended for their good. A church 
should be so constructed that it meets the actual needs 
of the congregation. It should be more than a preach- 
ing house or a music hall. No church building is ade- 
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quate that does not provide for the necessities of the 
Bible school. 

Ajmost every person thinks he can run a newspaper 
or plan a church building. The fact is that there are 
very few who can do either. It is never wise for a 
preacher nor a member of the congregation to draw 
the plans for their own church building, even if they 
know how. The best thing to do is to secure a special 
church architect, a man who has made church erection 
a life study. The next best thing is to adopt the plan 
of some building that has proved satisfactory. 

Books of church and Sunday school plans may be 
secured from the Committee of Publication and Sabbath 


School Work, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. These should 
be obtained and studied. A committee should also be 
appointed and sent to visit churches which have re- 
cently been built. It will be able to learn from the 
mistakes as well as the successes of other congrega- 
tions. 

Where it has been impossible to provide a special 
Sunday school building, curtains strung on wires may 
be used to make classrooms. At any rate, there should 
be separate quarters for the little folks and chairs and 
other equipment suited to the requirements of their age. 

6. IMAGINED AGE LIMIT. Many country peo- 
ple feel that the Sunday school is only for children 
As other religious services are not 





HONOR ROLL 


Leadership Training 


so frequent there is greater need 
that the members of the country 
congregation, old and young, join 
in the study of the Bible. I like 
the name “Bible School.” Young 
people follow the example of their 
parents and the only way to hold 
them in the Sunday school after 
they reach the age when they think 





| GOAL: Every Officer, Teacher and Helper Holding a Diploma | 


they are men and women is for the 





The following members of this School have received 
credit on the Standard Training Course: 


parents to set an example by attend- 
ing Sunday school themselves. 
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Kathleen Morrison 
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Maude Adair White 


Training 





Louise Morgan 
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danet George 





Frances Graham 


Religious Education in its final 





|Margareb Purdy 
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Dr. W. E. Hudson, Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions of Lexington Presbytery, has found such com- 
munities in Virginia. About four years ago he opened 
up a section like this. There were only one or two 
people in the community who claimed to be members 
of any church. Miss Ada Patterson, a member of New 
Providence Church, became the school teacher. She 
has organized and conducted Sunday school and prayer 
meeting; visited the sick, for there is no doctor near. 
She did anything her hands found to do that could be 
of Christian service to the community. Mrs. Hudson 
has provided what is called “Chamberlayne Cottage” 
as a home for the teachers. The following is a recent 
report from this field: 


“Miss Ada Patterson has been assisted by Miss 
Thelma Deacon during the summer months. There 
have been 343 visitors in the cottage since January, 
showing its popularity as a community center. A most 
interesting picnic was held with an attendance of more 
than 250 people. A splendid program was rendered 
by the children of the Sunday school, and a number 
of attractive hymns were sung. The people entered 
heartily into the games and sports. A sumptuous din- 
ner was served by the people of the community. Miss 
Patterson has continued her work of ministering to *h~ 
people, not only spiritually, but also to their bodily 
needs. She has dressed seventy-five wounds since 
January. 


A Sunday school properly conducted in sections like 
this becomes an evangelistic agency of the best type. 


Dr. Hudson’s salary is paid in part by the Com- 
ittee of Publication and Sabbath School Work. In 
is case, as in others there are yielded large dividends 
on the investment. 

3. SUNDAY VISITING. Another difficulty in the 
country districts is Sunday visiting. Town cousins 
and friends from another neighborhood come visiting; 
this interferes very much in the regular attendance at 
both church and Sunday school. People need to be 
taught that whenever: the church is open for preaching 
or Sunday school there is -a very sacred engagement on 
their part to be present. When they fail to fill these 
engagements two of God’s laws are being violated—the 
Sabbath is being desecrated and the people are for- 
saking the assembling of themselves together. 

The automobile to-many people is a new toy. Thev 
have not learned how to use it.- It will take people awav 
from the church as well as: bring them to it. The autc- 
mobile has greatlv increased Sunday visiting. Among 
a certain class of people each Sunday is an occasion 
for a big social gathering first at one house and then at 
another. An elaborate dinner is served and the dav 
is spent in idle gossip. The appeal should be made 
that they consecrate the automobile to the Lord on the 
Sabbath Day to take themselves and their neighbors 
to the church and Sunday school. Some country 
churches are using autos and trucks to bring people to 
the Sunday services. 

There is here a challenge to the church to put on a 
worthwhile Sunday school program sufficiently adver- 


tised to attract the attendance of the people and to 
maintain their interest when they come. 


4. LACK OF TRAINED LEADERSHIP. Trained 
leadership is needed in the country Sunday schools to- 
day as never before. There is a movement of the bet- 
ter educated people to the cities. High school gradu- 
ates and college men and women enter professions or 
a business career. Not many country communities have 
a minister capable of discovering and training leader- 
ship. There is need in the country communities for 
educated, cultured ministers, not only that people may 
be attracted to the churches, but that leaders may be 
trained. 


Teacher Training Schools can be conducted success- 
fully in. country communities. Lexington Presbytery 
has been putting on in the country churches a very fine 
series of teacher training schools. A group of churches 
is selected and a week’s school of intensive training is 
put on under a corps of competent leaders. The same 
workers go from community to community. The fifty- 
three country churches of this Presbytery have increased 
their church membership 36. per cent in ten years not- 
withstanding the fact they have sent a stream of life 
into the urban centers during the same period of time. 
One of the secrets of growth of the country churches 
in this Presbytery has been the growing proficiency of 
the Sunday school teachers. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School, which has proved 
a great success in the country districts has been, not 
only a blessing to the children, but also the means of 
training Sunday school workers. 


It is practical to put on in connection with the 
Daily Vacation Bible School one or more teacher train- 
ing classes. Some churches make use of the truck, 
which during the winter months is used in taking the 
children to school. -In some cases parents come with 
the children and, when they do, they furnish fine ma- 
terial for classes in teacher training. 


5. LACK OF EQUIPMENT. Most country Sun- 
day schools are handicapped -for lack of equipment. 
This is more keenly felt since the public schools are 
getting up-to-date, well-equipped buildings. The four- 
wall, old type church is no longer adequate to meet 
the needs of this modern day. The time has come when 
the Sunday school must be properly organized and 
graded. Separate departments with separate rooms 
must be provided out of sight and out of sound of 
each other, just as children have throughout the’ week 
in day school. The old church building can still be 
used for preaching and an assembly room for the Sun- 
day school. 

A great deal of the Lord’s money has been wasted 
in the erection of churches. Often when the building 
is completed it is not suited to the needs of the con- 
gregation. It is a tragedy when the sacred trust fund 
has been squandered and generations cheated out of 
that which was intended for their good. A church 
should be so constructed that it meets the actual needs 
of the congregation. It should be more than a preach- 
ing house or a music hall. No church building is ade- 
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quate that does not provide for the necessities of the 
Bible school. 

Almost every person thinks he can run a newspaper 
or plan a church building. The fact is that there are 
very few who can do either. It is never wise for a 
preacher nor @ member of the congregation to draw 
the plans for their own church building, even if they 
know how. The best thing to do is to secure a special 
church architect, a man who has made church erection 
a life study. The next best thing is to adopt the plan 
of some building that has proved satisfactory. 

Books of church and Sunday school plans may be 
secured from the Committee of Publication and Sabbath 


School Work, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. These should 
be obtained and studied. A committee should also be 
appointed and sent to visit churches which have re- 
cently been built. It will be able to learn from the 
mistakes as well as the successes of other congrega- 
tions. 

Where it has been impossible to provide a special 
Sunday school building, curtains strung on wires may 
be used to make classrooms. At any rate, there should 
be separate quarters for the little folks and chairs and 
other equipment suited to the requirements of their age. 

6. IMAGINED AGE LIMIT. Many country peo- 
ple feel that the Sunday school is only for children 
As other religious services are not 
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so frequent there is greater need 
that the members of the country 
congregation, old and young, join 
in the study of the Bible. I like 
the name “Bible School.” Young 
people follow the example of their 
parents and the only way to hold 
them in the Sunday school after 
they reach the age when they think 
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Men of the Chast 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editer 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Lecmcar pent meenttanetnetatndtnntaratnrataataataini iii N 


Department V ---Christian Social Service 


(September) 
DIVISIONS 


To PROMOTE THE SOCIAL MINISTERIES OF THE CHURCH 
1. By Ministering to the Sick and Needy. 

a. In Hospitals. 

b. In “Home” and Other Institutions. 

c. In Orphanages. 

d. In Personal Ministrations to Individuals. 
2. By Co-operating With Other Religious and Wel- 

fare Bodies for Community Betterment. 

By Encouraging Church Fellowship. 


a. Social Visits by Teams of Visitors. 
b. Church Social Gatherings. 


4. By Providing a Four-Fold icin thee of Activities. 


a. Physical. 
b. Mental. 
c. Social. 
d. Religious. 
5. Through Publicity. 
a. Church News in the Press. 
b. Display Advertising, etc. 
c. Weekly Church Bulletin. 
d. Distributing Literature on Church Work. 


Quotations Bearing on Christian Social Service 
Betterment Work May Be Either the Ally or the 


Deadly Enemy of Christianity 


Its Ally 


66 YOUNG parishioner of one of our leading 
pastors asked him whether his church would 
furnish the means for a mission hall, a car- 

penter’s shop, and a library, in a remote quarter of the 

city. The pastor listened attentively to the young man’s 
plans and then asked, “What is your purpose in all 
this?” He replied that he meant to use every depart- 
ment he had outlined as a means for gathering the peo- 
ple together that he might preach the Gospel to them 
and win them to Christ. The pastor answered, “Go 
ahead with your mission, we’ll stand by you.” Both the 
pastor and the young man realized that betterment 
work must be made the strong ally of the Gospel of 
salvation in any institution that includes, in the un- 
derstanding of the community, the word “Christian” 
in its name, or else that name is a misnomer.”—Harriet 
Thomson. 


Christian Community Service in the 
Mill Village 


“It has been said that Presbyterianism makes no 
appeal to the operatives of the Southern Cotton Mills. 
Various reasons have been assigned but, in spite of all 
of them, a man, be he Presbyterian or what not, with 
a burning desire in his heart for the brotherhood of 
man and a consuming passion for the saving of souls, 


can gain a foothold wherever humanity needs the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

“Tet us walk in wisdom to them that are without, 
redeeming the time’ and give to these real Anglo-Saxon 
people who have come down from the Blue Ridge and 
Appalachian mountains, the Christian privileges that 
we have so long denied them. 

“As an example of what can be done, there is a 
Presbyterian church, not a mill church, in a small town 
which for fifty years has had a membership of about 
thirty-five. Their communion service of fifty glasses 
more than sufficed. A year ago a young pastor was 
called there.. He began visiting in the adjacent mill 
village and through his personality and Christian in- 
fluence won his way into the hearts of the people. At 
the last communion service in his own church all fifty 
glasses had to be washed behind the organ as a screen, 


and filled the second time.’"—Mrs. Andrew Bramlett. 


What Can We Do to Help the 
Foreign-Speaking People ? 


“Some may think that being far removed from large 
foreign settlements they are naturally and providentially 
excluded from the great work that there is to be done 
Others, finding only a handful of for- 


among them. 
eigners in their community, reach the conclusion that 
it is not worth while. My appeal is to every church in 
our Assembly, yea, to every Christian. 

“PRAY. We can all pray, therefore, we can all 
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make use of this powerful weapon. We read that ‘The 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’ 

“GIVE. The work of volunteers has never been 
properly estimated. Volunteers of religious organiza- 
tions have helped thousands of foreign-speaking people 
to a knowledge of our tongue and a clear understanding 
of America; and the names of those who were brought 
to a knowledge of Christ by the inspiring consecrated 
effort of volunteer workers are legion. 

“Our goal is Christian Americanization. Neither 
education nor naturalization will make true Americans. 
Many foreigners whose hearts beat true to American 
ideals speak but broken English, and many who were 
born in the shadow of our flag are our enemies. The 
only agency which possesses the key to the situation is 
the Church of Jesus Christ. We need not simply Ameri- 
canization, but Christian Americanization. The march 
cf foreigners across our continent must be followed by 
a most aggressive program of Christian Americanization 
if we would save the foreigners, and our institutions.” 

—J. C. Bisceglia. 


‘Do Ye Nexte Thyngs”’ 


Jatt Work AND HospITaAL VISITATION 
“We are to take up the work left us by Him who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. Op- 
portunities for service are to be found everywhere. In 
towns and even around country churches there are those 
who have not had the privilege of Christian training, 


to thee.” 


DEPARTMENT V—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
HyMN—5. 
PRAYER. 
ScriPruRE—Matt. 25:31-46. 
Hymn—46. 
PrayvER ASSIGNMENTS— 
Prayer for the Sick. 
Prayer for the Suffering. 
Prayer for those in Prison. 
Prayer for the Stranger. 
Hymn—112. 
Toric—LOVING OUR NEIGHBOR. 
Ist Speaker—Jesus’ Service Standard. Mark 10:45. 
2nd Speaker—Our Duty to the Sick. Jas. 5:15. 
‘rd Speaker—Our Duty to the Poor. Phil. 4:16-19. 
4th Speaker—Our Duty to the Suffering. Luke 10:30- 
37. 


5th Speaker—Our Duty to those in Prison. Col. 4:7- 
18 


Hym x—141, 
CLOSING PRAYER. 





To THE LEADER 
The Church in our day is in danger of falling into 
the same attitude that the Jewish Church was suffering 


“The duty lying nearest, 
It may not be the dearest, 
But it should be the clearest, and call aloud 


September Program 





who seldom if ever enter a Christian Church. God’s 
love much reach them, if at all, through a human 
channel; must draw them through the heart touch of 
a human agent, even if that agent simply gives them a 
copy of God’s Word. 

“T remember once, years ago, when I was doing jail 
work in Abingdon, I was kept at home one very stormy 
Sabbath by a severe cold, and in answer to a ring of 
my doorbell I saw a ragged workman at the door. 
Glancing up at his face, I was surprised to see the stamp 
cf refinement in his features. He came in, saying, ‘I 
have known you for several months but you have never 
seen me before.’ ‘No, I said, I have not; how have you 
known me?’ ‘Madam, I am just out of jail and I felt 
that I couldn’t leave town without telling you my 
story.’ . . . ‘Last Sunday, after you left, a fellow 
brought me a slip of paper you had given him and a 
Bible and asked to me to find the reference as he had 
promised to learn it by heart—Prov. 23:31, 32, I did so, 
and read, ‘Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth it- 
self aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.’ Like lightning God’s Spirit 
used those words to bring conviction to my heart, and 
as the man left my cell I fell on my knees and agonized 
in prayer till peace and forgiveness came. I want you 
to give me a Bible and I want to promise you that as 
soon as I can make myself respectable and earn the 
money for my passage, I will return to my family, a 
redeemed man.’ So God’s Word did not return unto 
Him void.”—Kate M. Hunt. 






from when Jesus was on earth—an over emphasis of 
worship and an under emphasis of Service. What pro- 
portion of your church activity is devoted to Worship 
and what proportion to Service of your fellow man? 
Has your church delegated the ministry to the sick to 
Secret Orders, the ministry to the poor and needy to civic 
associations? What is your church doing for the sick, 
the poor, the suffering, those in prison? 

The men of one church made a survey of the entire 
city to find some work of this kind to do. The men 
of another church have a team of men to call and pray 
with the sick—they report a number of persons that 
were healed in answer to prayer. There is a great field 
of service here for the Men-of-the-Church. 


HELPFUL Books ON SERVICE 
Quiet Talks on Service—S. D. Gordon. 
For further information and help on this Program write 
te Rev. J. E. Purcell, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
A wealth of information and illustration can be found 
in the following publications: 
The Christian Observer. 
The Presbyterian of the South. 
The Presbyterian Standard. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 
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General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee | 


REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor I 


415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








S THE Fall of the year approaches and plans 
are being made in the churches to bring the 
returning ‘“‘vacationists” back into active work 
of the church, attention should be called to 
the action of the General Assembly regarding 
the study of Stewardship. “That the month 
of November be designated as Christian Stewardship 
study month; that the Presbyteries and Synods be re- 
quested to designate this period by formal resolution; 
that the pastors and officers of all our churches be 
called on to emphasize Christian Stewardship during 











the month and to enlist proportionate givers during the 
month; that each church be urged to put on a school 
of Stewardship during the month of November for the 
study of the broader principles of Stewardship; that 
the churches be encouraged to use in their Sunday 
school period a text-book on Christian Stewardship for 
Adult classes until such a time as the study of this 
subject can be introduced into the International Sun- 
day School Lessons.” 
R. C. Lone. 


Some Financial Problems Common to Other Denominations 


T HELPS one sometimes to know that other peo- 

ple have similar difficulties. If some of the things 

that are taking place in our Church program of 
finance were peculiar to us, we might with good reason 
infer that our system or management or method is all 
wrong. The writer attended a meeting of men occupy- 
ing the positions in their denominations he occupies in 
his, called by the Federal Council of Churches, held 
in New York in June. There were about twenty-five 
men present representing all the leading denominations 
in this country. Several things came to light as being 
common difficulties to all of our communions. They 
are named here in order. 

1. By a carefully prepared statement of figures it 
was Clearly established that since 1920 there has been 
a splendid growth in total per capita giving while there 
has been very little growth, and in two cases a decline, 
in per capita giving to benevolences. A table is here 
shown comparing 1920 with 1925 on these two items 
in seven communions: 


1920 1925 

M. E. Church (North) ta REP eC RNY wae pen 
| EE 26.30 31.30 

Presby. U. S. A. ter RIO St 5.12 5.18 
Baptist (North) = Boney. 828 BSD 
| ee | 15.98 16.80 

United Brethren Rede 4.25 3.67 
wae oO etscc. 12.36 18.96 

Reformed U. S. ee DRO 2.52 3.50 
Reformed in Am. oll co tea are =< me 
United Presby. nearness ye = im «ie 
os 9 i er nate Rape 24.53 32.67 
Presby. U. S. Baer. oi oc 7.90 8.58 


The item “benevolences” includes only budget benev- 
olences, and for this reason the figures for our Church 
are adjusted from the figures as printed in our Minutes 
of the Assembly. This applies to all the communions 


listed. Now, there must be a common reason for this 
apparent trend in denominations all over this country. 

It is certainly evident that the time has come for all 
of us to stress benevolences in our programs. 


2. The contest is active between Agencies of the 
several communions over the budget, some wanting to 
adhere strictly to the budget, others wanting a loosening 
up. Perhaps this will always be a problem. How far 
shall we go in building up a budget system without 
carrying along with it some of its defects? It needs 
the sanest thought we can give to it. 


3. The writer innocently asked the group of men if 
they had ever had any complaints from the Agencies of 
their communions that the “point of contact” between 
them and the local churches was being broken. A smile 
went around the group. They all have this complaint. 
The secret of it seems to lie in the budget system. 
Everybody seems to have expected too much from the 
budget plan. Boards, committees, pastors and all others 
concerned. No longer does the pastor present the needs 
of the various Agencies as he once did; he relies on 
the budget. It will not work itself, and we are all com- 
ing to see this. We have some in our Church who lay 
the blame at the door of our Progressive Program. To 
be sure it is not a perfect program and might well b> 
changed, perhaps. But back of the Program is the real 
reason for the broken contact. Few, if any of the other 
communions have anything like our Progressive Pro- 
gram, yet they all complain of broken contacts. We 
would do well to let our program alone long enough to 
work and apply our thought to remedying the defects 
of the budget system. It is impossible to think of 
scrapping the budget system because it has a few things 
wrong with it. Common sense would suggest that we 
make the most of it and improve it. 

4. The problem of articulating the special or desig 
nated gift with the budget is worrying all communions. 
Our Assembly in 1925 recommended that all designated 
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aifts, where possible, be passed through the local church 
budget with the knowledge and consent of the donor, 
and counted as a part of the quota for the Cause repre- 
sented. This action has created much misunderstand- 
ing. The writer has been asked by a number to try to 
make the matter clearer. The Ad-Interim Survey Com- 
mittee of the Assembly has this before them but their 
report will not be ready until the next Assembly, and 
for the sake of those dealing with this problem an at- 


























































counted as helping the local Church in that particular 


Cause to that extent. The effect of this is that $250.00 
of general funds are released for helping to bring up 
the level of other Causes. 

Example 2. A local Church has a budget for 
henevolences of the same amount—$5,000.00. Of this 
$1,000.00 is for Presbyterial Home Missions. Mr, B. 
is interested in this Cause and after the matter is pre- 
sented to him personally decides to support an evan- 
gelist in the Presbytery and pledges the full amount of 
$3,000.00 which is a part of the whole budget for Pres- 
byterial Home Missions. He is willing for this to ap- 
ply on his local Church budget. Of course every cent 
of his gift goes direct to the Cause of Presbyterial 
Home Missions. He sent if in this case direct him- 
self. His Church is asked fdr $1,000.00 and $3,000.00 
has been given. The effect ‘is this: the obligation of 
the local Church up to $1,000.00 has been discharged, 
thus making it possible for the Church to distribute 
$1,000.00 among other Causes to bring them up to their 
proper level. ‘The excess of $2,000.00 which Mr. B. 
has paid the local Church has nothing to do with, and 
it has nothing to do with the $1,000.00 unless he is 
willing. 

Now, some will be found who take the view that 
this is not right; that a Cause should receive all desig- 
nated gifts over and above and then its part likewise 
in the general funds. There are just as many more who 


think this is the only fair way to work a budget system. 


And so there we are. In the meantime let us remem- 


ber that the work of the Church is a WHOLE work,@ 


and that as far as possible, we must think less of desig- 
nated gifts and more of supporting the whole work 
adequately. By the time the next Assembly meets, 
we will have this problem settled—perhaps. 

We are making progress. By patience and prayer 
let us keep our eyes fixed more on the bigness of our 
task and less on the little problems in the way. God 
can do many great things through very small forces. 


M. E. MeEtvin, Secretary Assembly's Stewardship 
Committee. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


namely: A publicity committee—to keep the plans be- 
fore the whole Church; a program committee—to choose 
the teachers, arrange for classrooms, select the text- 
books and get in touch with the Stewardship head- 
quarters of the Presbytery, Synod and Assembly rela- 
tive to the best methods in setting up the school; an en- 
rollment committee— to look after the enrollment of 
every member of the church and Sunday school; a 
social committee— to take care of the social features 
of the school; and, an entertainment committee—this 
committee might arrange some special features in con- 
nection with the opening or closing of the school, such 
as a little play or pageant, or some out-of-town speak- 
ers for the occasion. 


01 tempt is here made to interpret the action of the Assem- 
he bly of 1925 until the next Assembly meets and ren- 
vat ders some decision on this matter. 
ay It was never intended, because it is not right, that 
‘or any designated gift should be subject to division or 
nis diversion. It was never intended that any designated 
in- gift should be counted as a part of the local church 
budget without the full knowledge and consent of the 
donor. It was the intent of the action (which by the 
way was a renewal of a former action of the Assembly 
several years ago) that, where donors are willing, and 
the officers can, without disturbing their budget, all 
, designated gifts be charged against the quota for the 
his cause to which they are given; and that where a Cause 
ae thus receives its quota it will not share in the general 
all or undesignated fund for benevolences until all other 
Causes have been brought up to their full proportion. 
This is the common rule of more than 200 Community 
the Chest programs all over this country. For example, if 
Thos a man gives a large sum to one institution in the Com- 
mg munity Chest Campaign, that sum is charged. to the 
far quota for that institution. 
out In a further attempt to make the case plainer two 
eds examples are given as illustration. Example 1. A 
local church has a total budget. for benevolences of 
1 if $5,000.00. Of this the proportion for Synodical Home 
; of Missions is $500.00. Mr, A. is interested especially 
een in this Cause and gives $250.00 to this Cause. He is 
nile willing for it to apply on the amount of $500.00 the 
Lint. Church has expected to give to this Cause. And so this 
fem. leaves $250.00 more for the Church to send out of its 
the general funds. Meanwhile Mr. A.’s check was for- 
hers warded promptly to the Cause. The only connection 
eeds it had with the local budget was that it was merely 
; on 
‘ey The Church School of Stewardship 
To § PURPOSE—The purpose of the “School of Stew- 
1 be | ardship” is to put the whole church to school once a 
real §f Year in order to study intensively the broader princi- 
ther [| Ples of Christian Stewardship for a given number of 
Pro- days or weeks under the leadership of the pastor, with 
We the active co-operation of all organizations and ages 
th to with classes and text-books fitted to the needs of the 
fects varlous age groups. 
k of PREPARATION—The first and most essential 
lings thing to do in preparing for the “Church School of 
t we Stewardship” is to decide to have it. If there is a 
Church Council, the decision should be made there. 
lesig If not, the leaders of all the organizations and the 
ions. pastor and officers should have a conference and make 
nated the decision, 









The next step is the appointment of committees, 





R. C. Lone. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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41S THE Fall of the year approaches and plans 
are being made in the churches to bring the 
returning “vacationists” back into active work 
of the church, attention should be called to 
the action of the General Assembly regarding 
the study of Stewardship. “That the month 
of November be designated as Christian Stewardship 
study month; that the Presbyteries and Synods be re- 
quested to designate this period by formal resolution; 
that the pastors and officers of all our churches be 
called on to emphasize Christian Stewardship during 
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the month and to enlist proportionate givers during the 
month; that each church be urged to put on a school 
of Stewardship during the month of November for the 
study of the broader principles of Stewardship; that 
the churches be encouraged to use in their Sunday 
school period a text-book on Christian Stewardship for 
Adult classes until such a time as the study of this 
subject can be introduced into the International Sun- 
day School Lessons.” 
R. C. Lone. 


Some Financial Problems Common to Other Denominations 


T HELPS one sometimes to know that other peo- 

ple have similar difficulties. If some of the things 

that are taking place in our Church program of 
finance were peculiar to us, we might with good reason 
infer that our system or management or method is all 
wrong. The writer attended a meeting of men occupy- 
ing the positions in their denominations he occupies in 
his, called by the Federal Council of Churches, held 
in New York in June. There were about twenty-five 
men present representing all the leading denominations 
in this country. Several things came to light as being 
common difficulties to all of our communions. They 
are named here in order. 

1. By a carefully prepared statement of figures it 
was clearly established that since 1920 there has been 
a splendid growth in total per capita giving while there 
has been very little growth, and in two cases a decline, 
in per capita giving to benevolences. A table is here 
shown comparing 1920 with 1925 on these two items 
in seven communions: 


1920 1925 
M. E. Church (North) bared ~--------- “| age 
‘ Total ...._..... 26.30 31.30 
Presby. U. S. A. Aon ORS 5.12 5.18 
Baptist (North) = Beney. 36D 
ER 15.98 16.80 

United Brethren ce Rema i 4.25 3.67 
ee = cea 12.36 18.96 

Reformed U. S. ae ae 2.52 3.50 
Reformed in Am. t enel a “<i — 
United Presby. Feed ---------- eer sped 
eae Wee acbaceoed 24.53 32.67 
Presby. U. S. See as Se 7.90 8.58 


The item “benevolences” includes only budget benev- 
olences, and for this reason the figures for our Church 
are adjusted from the figures as printed in our Minutes 
of the Assembly. This applies to all the communions 


listed. Now, there must be a common reason for this 
apparent trend in denominations all over this country. 

It is certainly evident that the time has come for all 
of us to stress benevolences in our programs. 


2. The contest is active between Agencies of the 
several communions over the budget, some wanting to 
adhere strictly to the budget, others wanting a loosening 
up. Perhaps this will always be a problem. How far 
shall we go in building up a budget system without 
carrying along with it some of its defects? It needs 
the sanest thought we can give to it. 


3. The writer innocently asked the group of men if 
they had ever had any complaints from the Agencies of 
their communions that the “point of contact” between 
them and the local churches was being broken. A smile 
went around the group. They all have this complaint. 
The secret of it seems to lie in the budget system. 
Everybody seems to have expected too much from the 
budget plan. Boards, committees, pastors and all others 
concerned. No longer does the pastor present the needs 
of the various Agencies as he once did; he relies on 
the budget. It will not work itself, and we are all com- 
ing to see this. We have some in our Church who lay 
the blame at the door of our Progressive Program. To 
be sure it is not a perfect program and might well b- 
changed, perhaps. But back of the Program is the real 
reason for the broken contact. Few, if any of the other 
communions have anything like our Progressive Pro- 
gram, yet they all complain of broken contacts. We 
would do well to let our program alone long enough to 
work and apply our thought to remedying the defects 
of the budget system. It is impossible to think of 
scrapping the budget system because it has a few things 
wrong with it. Common sense would suggest that we 
make the most of it and improve it. 

4. The problem of articulating the special or desig 
nated gift with the budget is worrying all communions. 
Our Assembly in 1925 recommended that all designated 
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gifts, where possible, be passed through the local church 
budget with the knowledge and consent of the donor, 
and counted as a part of the quota for the Cause repre- 
sented. This action has created much misunderstand- 
ing. The writer has been asked by a number to try to 
make the matter clearer. The Ad-Interim Survey Com- 
mittee of the Assembly has this before them but their 
report will not be ready until the next Assembly, and 
for the sake of those dealing with this problem an at- 
tempt is here made to interpret the action of the Assem- 
bly of 1925 until the next Assembly meets and ren- 
ders some decision on this matter. 

It was never intended, because it is not right, that 
any designated gift should be subject to division or 
diversion. It was never intended that any designated 
gift should be counted as a part of the local church 
budget without the full knowledge and consent of the 
donor. It was the intent of the action (which by the 
way was a renewal of a former action of the Assembly 
several years ago) that, where donors are willing, and 
the officers can, without disturbing their budget, all 
designated gifts be charged against the quota for the 
cause to which they are given; and that where a Cause 
thus receives its quota it will not share in the general 
or undesignated fund for benevolences until all other 
Causes have been brought up to their full proportion. 
This is the common rule of more than 200 Community 
Chest programs all over this country. For example, if 
a man gives a large sum to one institution in the Com- 
munity Chest Campaign, that sum is charged. to the 
quota for that institution. 

In a further attempt to make the case plainer two 
examples are given as illustration. Example 1. A 
local church has a total budget. for benevolences of 
$5,000.00. Of this the proportion for Synodical Home 
Missions is $500.00. Mr. A. is interested especially 
in this Cause and gives $250.00 to this Cause. He is 
willing for it to apply on the amount of $500.00 the 
Church has expected to give to this Cause. And so this 
leaves $250.00 more for the Church to send out of its 
general funds. Meanwhile Mr. A.’s check was for- 
warded promptly to the Cause. The only connection 
it had with the local budget was that it was merely 


counted as helping the local Church in that particular 
Cause to that extent. The effect of this is that $250.00 
of general funds are released for helping to bring up 
the level of other Causes. 

Example 2. A local Church has a budget for 
benevolences of the same amount—$5,000.00. Of this 
$1,000.00 is for Presbyterial Home Missions. Mr, B. 
is interested in this Cause and after the matter is pre- 
sented to him personally decides to support an evan- 
gelist in the Presbytery and pledges the full amount of 
$3,000.00 which is a part of the whole budget for Pres- 
byterial Home Missions. He is willing for this to ap- 
ply on his local Church budget. Of course every cent 
of his gift goes direct to the Cause of Presbyterial 
Home Missions. He sent it in this case direct him- 
self. His Church is asked for $1,000.00 and $3,000.00 
has been given. The effect ‘is this: the obligation of 
the local Church up to $1,000.00 has been discharged, 
thus making it possible for the Church to distribute 
$1,000.00 among other Causes to bring them up to their 
proper level. The excess of $2,000.00 which Mr. B. 
has paid the local Church has nothing to do with, and 
it has nothing to do with the $1,000.00 unless he is 
willing. 

Now, some will be found who take the view that 
this is not right; that a Cause should receive all desig- 
nated gifts over and above and then its part likewise 
in the general funds. There are jusi as many more who 
think this is the only fair way to work a budget system. 
And so there we are. In the meantime let us remem- 


ber that the work of the Church is a WHOLE work, 


and that as far as possible, we must think less of desig- 
nated gifts and more of supporting the whole work 
adequately. By the time the next Assembly meets, 
we will have this problem settled—perhaps. 

We are making progress. By patience and prayer 


let us keep our eyes fixed more on the bigness of our 


task and less on the little problems in the way. God 
can do many great things through very small forces. 


M. E. Me tvin, Secretary Assembly's Stewardship 
Committee. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Church School of Stewardship 


PURPOSE—The purpose of the “School of Stew- 
ardship” is to put the whole church to school once a 
year in order to study intensively the broader princi- 
ples of Christian Stewardship for a given number of 
days or weeks under the leadership of the pastor, with 
the active co-operation of all organizations and ages 
with classes and text-books fitted to the needs of the 
varlous age groups. 

PREPARATION—The first and most essential 
thing to do in preparing for the “Church School of 
Stewardship” is to decide to have it. If there is a 
Church: Council, the decision should be made there. 
Tf not, the leaders of all the organizations and the 
pastor and officers should have a conference and make 
the decision, 


The next step is’ the appointment of committees, 


namely: A publicity committee—to keep the plans be- 
fore the whole Church; a program committee—to choose 
the teachers, arrange for classrooms, select the text- 
books and get in touch with the Stewardship head- 
quarters of the Presbytery, Synod and Assembly rela- 
tive to the best methods in setting up the school; an en- 
rollment committee— to look after the enrollment of 
every member of the church and Sunday school; a 
social committee— to take care of the social features 
of the school; and, an entertainment committee—this 
committee might arrange some special features in con- 
nection with the opening or closing of the school, such 
as a little play or pageant, or some out-of-town speak- 
ers for the occasion. 
R. C. Lone. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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TEST, 


1776 - 1926 
And ‘We Have Just Begun To Fight” 


POPULAR monthly magazine had in its July 
A number a copy of the mural decoration painted 

by N. C. Wyeth for the Franklin Savings Bank 
of New York City. The central figure is that of 
Benjamin Franklin. Behind him rises the tower of 
Independence Hall and about him are grouped the 
men who worked with him and through him for the 
building of our nation. Near him stands John Paul 
Jones who in the very thickest of the fight between the 
“Bon Homme Richard” and the “Serapis” cried out 
those immortal words—“We have just begun to fight!” 
Those words spoken a hundred and fifty years ago have 
a strangely modern meaning to us for we too “have 
just begun to fight!” And that is why we are asking 
you not to forget College Day! 


The War of Independence; the War of 1812; the 
Mexican War; the Civil War; the Spanish-American 
War; the World War—in every one of these fathers, 
mothers, aunts and uncles, cousins, sweethearts, friends, 
saw the boys off to war with cheers and sobs, with tears 
and smiles, with songs and waving hands—then turned 
away to join the great army of the home reserves and 
with labor and sacrifice, with love and prayer and 
high endeavor helped their boys to win the war. 


And now very soon, your boys and girls are going 
away to College. They are to be trained to take their 


places in the greatest time of change this gray old 
world has ever seen, a day when— 
“Each breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar 
Of nations in commotion 
Prepared for Zion’s War.” 

They are leaving for their training camps and is 
he Church going to do nothing about it, sit comfort- 
ably and quietly still and take no notice of the pass- 
ing of these young feet? She is not! Minister, Sun- 
day school and Church will work together for ‘College 
Day” or College Night. It may take the form of a 
supper at the Church with a little remembrance for 
each student and afterwards the weekly prayer meet- 
ing may be given over to a farewell service. Or it may 
be a little gathering in the home of some woman who 
remembers Aquila and Priscilla and the “church that 
was in their house.” It does not matter just how you 
remember “College Day” only that you do remember 
it and that you send these young students out with 
the knowledge that their Church counts them her most 
precious possession, loves them, prays for them and 
stands behind them “for the duration of the war”—and 
always. 

For “College Day” programs and further informa- 
tion write to the office, 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Song of the 
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“Far, far, far, are my silver waters drawn; 
The hills embrace me loth to let me go; 
The maidens think me fair to look upon, 
And trees lean over, glad to hear me flow. 
Thro’ field and valley, green because of me, 
I wander, wander to the distant sea. 


“Tho’ I sing my song in a minor key, 

Broad lands and fair attest the good I do; 

Tho’ I carry no white sails to the sea, 

Towns nestle in the vales I wander thro’; 

And quails are whistling in the wavering grain, 
And herds are scattered o’er the verdant plain.” 
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The Sixth One—Will You Help Us? 


faith in Christian Education, the annual Christmas 

Service. 

In the previous five we have issued, each one has 
tried to emphasize just one of the many unutterable 
meanings which the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ 
hus had for the world and the challenge of that birth 
for everyone of us who bears the name of Christian 
to a more Christlike and a holier life. 

“But oh, the difference to me’’—that the Saviour 
was ever born at all! 

The central theme of every Christmas Service (this 
is our adventure of faith in Christian Education) is 
that, “Love so amazing, so divine” demands of each of 
us the dedication of myself, my vocation, my posses- 
sions to Jesus Christ. 

Through the loveliest of all words, the words of 
the Bible itself; through the old, old hymns of the 
Church and the ancient Christmas carols of the heart’s 
devotion; through that holiest of the senses, the Eye- 


[’ WILL be out in October—our sixth adventure of 


gate into the City of Man-Soul, we are endeavoring 
to make plain that each recurring Christmas season 
not only looks back to visions and songs of angels, a 
star and following Wise Men, but that it looks for- 
ward to “the one divine event to which the whole 
creation moves” and by heavenly voices and inward 
movings of the Spirit calls every individual Chris- 
tian to deeper consecration and to a more devoted life 
—‘‘The Utmost for the Highest.” 

Will you help us—as workers together with Him? 
Will you pray that the new Christmas service, “A 
Little Child Shall Lead Them,” may so carry a mes- 
sage of that child-like humility, love and faith which 
is the spirit of the Kingdom of Heaven that we will 
each dedicate ourselves to follow on whatever paths 
of service the Little Child of Bethlehem may lead us 
in the opening year? 


“So shall we all be knit 
By golden chains about the feet of God.” 


“A Man Called Rigby” 


COMMERCIAL traveler named Rigby was com- 
A pelled to spend a week-end every quarter in 

Edinburgh. He always worshiped at Free St. 
George’s, being attracted by the wonderful ministery of 
Dr. Alexander Whyte. It was his invariable custom 
to try to persuade some other visitor to accompany him 
to the services. 

On one occasion, after breakfast, he saw a fellow 
traveler writing busily, and approached him to ask if 
he were going to any place of worship. The man an- 
swered that he was too busy, and. was also a Roman 
Catholic. Finally he consented to accompany Mr. 
Rigby, and was so impressed that he asked permission 
to go with him again at night. At the evening service 
his heart was strangely moved, and he yielded himself 
to the call of Christ. 

The next morning Mr. Rigby was passing the house 
of Dr. Whyte, when an impulse prompted him to call 
and tell the preacher of the help he had given to one 
soul. As the doctor listened, tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and then he told how he had come away from 


cenit 


the previous evening’s service feeling that everything 
had been a failure. Then he bethought himself to ask 
the name of his caller, and on being told that it was 
Rigby, he exclaimed: 


“Why, you are the man I’ve been looking for for 
years!” 


Doctor Whyte went to his study, and returned carry- 
ing a bundle of letters, from which he read such ex- 
tracts as these: 


“T was spending a week-end in Edinburgh some weeks 
ago, and a fellow commercial called Rigby invited me 
to accompany him to St. George’s. The message of 
that service changed my life.” 


“T am a young man, and the other day I came to hear 
you preach at the invitation of a man called Rigby, 
and in that service I decided to dedicate my life to 
Christ.” 


Doctor Whyte went on to say that twelve of the 
letters were from young men of whom four had entered 
the ministry— Record of Christian Work. 





A New Day. 


Lord thou hast given to me another day, 
A day in which to labor and to pray, 

A page on which fresh thoughts to write, 
Lord help me keep it pure and white. 


May problems solved and conquests won, 
Be mine at the setting of the sun, 

And if I may not have all these, 

Lord grant that some heart I may please. 


May I be ready all the while, 
To give to saddened hearts a smile, 
And help some traveller on the way, 
To cherish this, my bright new day. 
—Brs. B. C. Hubbard, Clarkton, Mo. 


—Mrs. B. C. Hubbard, Clarkton, Mo. 
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Because 


ALEATHEA T. COBBS 


Because a little girl was promoted into God’s Higher 
School when the world of knowledge was just breaking 
upon her eager intellect, a mother in the name of her 
daughter is aiding other boys and girls who are poor 
in money but rich in faith and in high purposes to 
tread the rugged road to learning. Thus she is per- 
petuating the memory of and making fruitful on earth 
the lovely human flower that blossomed and faded here 
to bloom again in the Garden above. 

The Student Loan Fund assists worthy, ambitious 
boys and girls of approved character, from poor homes, 
to secure a higher Christian education in our colleges. 

Because under a wooden cross in a forest of crosses 
“over there” sleeps a brave boy—the light of a father’s 
life—that father is giving his fortune, his time, and 
his talents to bring cheer and help to other lads who 
are straining hard in life’s battle under heavy handi- 
caps. 

The Student Loan Fund brings joy and hope into 
the homes of widows, ministers, farmers and artisans 
of slender income who long for better preparation to 
meet life’s demands for their children. 

Because a patriotic, Christian woman had no son to 
give to her country and her country’s God, she is edu- 
cating other boys, a long line of them, to take im- 
portant places in the ranks of those who must con- 
cern themselves with the task of reconstructing the 
world after the war is over. : 

The Student Loan Fund continues its work indefi- 
nitely—as soon as the money is repaid by one stu- 
dent, it is at once loaned to another. Many have paid 
in full the amounts borrowed, although the fund is in 
its infancy. 

Because of the unsatisfied longing of a wife for a 
son to proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, she 
gives freely of her slender patrimony that other women’s 
sons may stand in that place of supreme privilege and 
honor. 

The Student Loan Fund trains up a large body of 
Christian leaders as ministers, elders, deacons, teach- 
ers and workers in every sphere of the Church’s activ- 
ity. 

Because prosperity and a rich inheritance had come 
into the life of a man, with children to rejoice in the 
good things God had given him, he has, as a thank- 
offering, given many other boys and girls the advan- 
tages of a Christian college education; and now, in 
the evening of his life, he rejoices in recalling the 
scores he has thus lifted into places of influence and 
trust, of whom scarcely one has ever disappointed him. 

The Student Loan Fund yields most permanent and 
far-reaching returns—investments not in bonds and 
stocks, but in the lives of boys and girls who must 
soon take our places in the home, the church and the 
State. . 

Because a young man of brilliant intellect and mag- 
netic personality had a deep sense of life’s values, he 





determined that he could best serve God and his gei- 
eration by investing his life in young men. He denied 
himself the pleasures of home and family, and literally 
gave himself to the boys of his communty. Every 
youth that came out of the high school was confronted 
by his burning eyes and his one searching question: 
“What are you going to do with your life?” And so 
authoritative and withal so winning was his bearing, 
that many a lad who was headed for worldly advance- 
ment or pleasure had to right-about-face for some form 
of more heroic service. Sometimes it was a question 
of money, and the youth would blushingly explain 
that he lacked the means for a college training. Then 
a curious smile touched with scorn would come into 
his friend’s face, and he would say, “Money? Why, 
there’s plenty of money in the world. You get ready 
for college and the money will come all right!” And 
it would. Nobody knows where from. But it came. 
Today his spiritual sons are preaching the Gospel in 
many lands, and teaching the gospel of education, and 
fighting for freedom on the shell-plowed soil of Europe, 
while he himself is breaking the bread of life and 
bringing comfort and cheer to thousands. 


The Student Loan Fund develops economy and sys- 
tem in financial matters—no interest charged on notes 
if loans are paid within two years after leaving college. 


The cost of a College education is great and con- 
stantly increasing. From The Student Loan Fund, 
boys and girls, of approved character and ability, from 
poor Presbyterian homes, can borrow $150 a year for 
the four years of the College course, if they desire to 
go to a Presbyterian College. 


Last year 194 young men and 132 young women 
were enabled to go to our Colleges because of such 
loans. Since 1910 our Colleges have had in their num- 
bers 767 young men and 502 young women who were 
able to go by reason of loans. 


$600 establishes a “Memorial Scholarship” which 
will keep a loved one in perpetual remembrance. 


“Gold Star” Memorial Scholarships are being erected 
in memory of many of the boys and men of the church 
who gave their lives in service during the great World 
War, and of ministers and missionaries who have given 
their lives in the service of the Church. 


Make large investments in the lives of our Presby- 
terian boys and girls. Many of these young people 
will be unable to attend college this fall unless they can 
get a loan from our Committee. The Fund is very low 
at this time and we hope many of our people will make 
a contribution in order that this great work may be car- 
ried on. , ow 

For further information about investments in the 
lives of our Presbyterian boys and girls address Henry 
H. Sweets, Secretary of Christian Education of Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S., 122 South Fourth Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The Woman’s Advisory Committee, Montreat, N. C., 1926. 


The Woman’s Advisory Committee Meeting Montreat, N. C., 
| July 3-7, 1926 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
\dvisory Committee was called to order by the 
chairman, Mrs. D. G. McLaurin, president of 
Mississippi. Synodical Auxiliary, Saturday morning 


July ’, 1926, at the Winsborough Building, Montreat, 
N.C. The superintendent, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
the treasurer, Mrs. D. A. McMillan, and fifteen Synodi- 
cal picsidents were in attendance. This comprises the 
full membership of the body with the exception of Mrs. 
Willian Steen, president of Louisiana Synodical, who 
sll vented from coming by serious illness in her 
amily 
Th chairman led the opening devotional, ‘“Nehe- 
man Life Lesson for Us,” which permeated the 


spiritual atmosphere of the four day sessions. Mrs. 
McLaurin was assisted at various times in presiding 
by the vice-chairman, Mrs. W. L. Wilson, president 
of North Carolina Synodical. 
Six Synodical presidents sitting with the body for 
the first time were introduced as follows: Mrs. F. B. 
Kegley who succeeds Mrs. W. K. Armstrong as presi- 
dent of Appalachia Synodical Auxiliary; Mrs. H. L. 
Cooper, succeeding Mrs. H. L. Cockerham in Ken- . 
tucky; Mrs. W. L. Craven, succeeding Mrs, L. L. 
Manning in Missouri; Mrs. I. R. Hayes, succeeding 
Mrs. Andrew Bramlett in South Carolina; Mrs. J. W. 
Culver, succeeding Mrs. J. W, Brock in Texas; and Mrs 
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Clement R. Vaughan, succeeding Mrs. John Bratton in 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Winsborough presented a plan for a training 
course in woman’s work with a standard system to be 
used at summer schools at Montreat and at the various 
Synodical schools. The plan for such a training course 
was adopted and will be perfected later. 

The choice of Kwangju Girls’ School in Korea as 
the object of the Auxiliary birthday gift for 1927 was 
ratified during these sessions. A resolution was passed 
recommending that Synodicals study the work in their 
own Synods during the home mission study period in 
1927, with the hope that all departments of the Church 
study the same subject at the same time. 

Dr. M. E. Melvin, of the Stewardship Committee, 
spoke to the women on Wednesday afternoon and the 
Supervisory Committee, consisting of the four execu- 
tives secretaries, met with them later. 

Dr. R. C. Anderson, of Montreat, brought a message 
at one of the meetings which was heard with interest. 

Deep interest was manifested in the reports of the 
officers-—chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. The 
treasurer’s report was followed by that of the superin- 
tendent. The concise summing up of the work in the 
superintendent’s report preceded a forward look to 
wider horizons in woman’s work. 

Great variety in the presentation of accomplishments 
and of problems to be faced characterized the reports 


of the Synodical presidents in the days following the 
opening session. Full and free discussion of these 
phases of the work was in order. Informal conference 
participated in by all the members was most helpful. 

The devotionals were led each day by different women 
and the closing prayers were offered by different mem- 
bers also, notified in advance and requested to pray 
for certain definite objects. Mrs. W. L. Scott led the 
devotional Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Craven on Monday 
morning. On Monday evening Mrs. W. A. Turner, of 
Georgia, led the devotional. Mrs. Luther Fountain, of 
Oklahoma, and Mrs. Ross Woods, of Tennessee, led 
the devotionals at ‘Tuesday’s meetings, and Mrs. 
Vaughan and Mrs. William Pepper, of West Virginia, 
those on Wednesday. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
Mrs. W. A. Turner, of Georgia, as chairman; Mrs. 
William Pepper, of West Virginia, as vice-chairman and 
Mrs. Ross Woods, of Tennessee, secretary. 

Adding to the pleasure of the women attending the 
sessions was the gift of a loose leaf record book for 
the minutes of the Woman’s Advisory Committee from 
the Synodical of Florida whose president was serving 
as the efficient recording secretary; the gift of a box of 
candy from Mrs. W. K. Armstrong, which was en- 
ioyed during intermissions; and the annual visit to 
the home of Mrs. R. C. Anderson on the closing even- 


ing. 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Summer School 
of Missions, Montreat, N. C. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 

Summer School of Missions was held at Mon- 

treat, N. C., July 11-18, 1926, with an enroll- 
ment of nearly eight hundred women from sixteen 
states and five foreign countries. 

Striking a deep spiritual note to which the school re- 
sponded, Rev. D. Clay Lilly, D. D., founder of the 
Reynolda, N. C. interdenominational conference, gave 
a series of remarkable studies during the Bible hour on 
“The Teachings of Jesus.” These lessons taking up 
Jesus’ views on war, possessions, sin, spirit, the king- 
dom, and closing on Sunday evening with “Jesus In- 
terpreting Life” were the heart and center of the gather- 
ing and attracted large crowds to the auditorium in 
addition to the members of the school of missions. The 
demand for this series in a more permanent form was 
so great that the auxiliary office has arranged with 
Dr. Lilly to have them printed in the fall. 

Outstanding on a full program of devotionals, mis- 
sion study, addresses and methods of work was the in- 
auguration of a new feature for the school of mission: 
——the Woman’s Auxiliary Training Course. This 
course was begun with classes offering certificates to- 
ward a diploma in the woman’s work of the Church, 
with a complete system of credits to be worked out 
later, the course to be available for state schools of mis- 
sions, 


The first two periods of the day were taken up With 
class work with an enrollment of six hundred and fifty 
women under the direction of the following leaders: 
First period—missionary education, leader Mr. Edward 
D. Grant, educational secretary for the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee; missions for children, Miss Elizabeth 
Shields, director children’s division of the department 
of religious education at Richmond, Va.; the country 
church, Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., Assembly’s 
country church director; parliamentary law, Mrs. C. S 
Shawhan author and teacher. The second class period 
offered a choice of missionary education under Miss 
Nancy White, educational secretary for Asembly’s Home 
Mission Committee; methods of Bible study, Mrs. S 
H. Askew, of Agnes Scott College, Bible teacher and 
author; personal evangelism, Rev. Wade C. Smith, fiel4 
secretary for Assembly’s Training School; parliamen- 
tary law, Mrs. C. S. Shawhan. 

Registration for Mrs. Askew’s Bible class was s0 
large that the class was divided. Mrs. J. S. Poin- 
dexter, Bible teacher of Chattanooga, Tenn., consented 
to take the second division and gave a series of metho’ 
of Bible study in the circles of the Auxiliary, based on 
the Grace Saxe outline. Mrs. Poindexter’s plan has 
been printed by the Auxiliary office in St. Louis. 

Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, of Oliveira, Brazil, lec- 
tured on the foreign mission text-book for the comin: 
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Conference of Presbyterial Presidents, Montreat, N. C., July 8, 1926. 


Group of North Carolina Presbyterial Presidents, ‘with Mrs. Wilson, Synodical President, 
and Mrs. Winsborough,. Superintendent. 
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year “An Open Door in Brazil” at the mission study 
hour on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, using as 
background her own rich experiences as one of the 
Church’s missionaries to Brazil. This text-book was 
also used by Mr. Grant as a project in his missionary 
education class. 

The home missidn text-book, “The Land of Saddle- 
Bags,” was ably presented by Mrs. R. M. Pegram, of 
Louisville, Ky., formerly a mountain missionary, at 
the mission study hour on Thursday and Friday. This 
text-book too was used by the home missionary educa- 
tion leader, Miss White, in her class period. 

The opening sermon of the school of missions was 
preached on Sunday morning, July 11th, by Rev. Henry 
H. Sweets, D. D., executive secretary of the Christian 
Education Committee. The morning sermon on the 
closing Sunday, July 18th, was delivered by Rev. J. W. 
Skinner, D. D., moderator of the General Assembly 
and principal of Texas-Mexican Institute at Kings- 
ville, Texas. 


Congregational singing was under the direction of 


Mr. and Mrs. “Bob” Matthews, of Carrollton, Ky., 
Billy Sunday’s famous. pianist and soprano, who de- 
lighted .the audiences throughout the sessions with 
special musical features. Adding especial interest to 
the Matthew’s contribution to the meetings was the 
fact that they were the daughter and son-in-law of Mrs. 
D. G. McLaurin, of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee. 

The program proper opened on Monday morning 
with a devotional by Mrs. Asher of the Billy Sunday 
party. Prior to this, however the day was begun by 


. prayer and praise of the groups who kept an early watch 


each morning on the galleries. 

Class periods of the Auxiliary training course fol- 
lowed this, succeeded by the Bible hour which brought 
Dr. Lilly’s messages. Daily announcements followed 
and after them came the mission study hour. Just 
before the luncheon hour ten minute addresses were 
heard on several days. The first day this time Dr. R. C. 
Anderson, of Montreat, presented the needs of the new 
hotel there and asked for more generosity on the part of 
the Church to this recognized work of the Assembly. 
The second day Rev. Wade Smith entertained and in- 
structed with his “little jets” at this period; and the 
third day Mrs. Pilly Choi, of Kwangju, Korea, told of 
the educational needs of her country, where she plans 
to teach when her preparation in America is completed. 
On Thursday and Friday Mrs. W. C. Winsborough 
presented many matters of interest to the women. She 
made a plea for funds to enable Mrs. Choi to com- 
plete her education, resulting in pledges of nearly one 
thousand dollars; she announced a plan for post card 
day when cards should be sent to absent Auxiliary mem- 
bers, resulting in the sale of seven hundred Montreat 
post cards to bear a message from the School of Mis- 
sions to those not attending. She also brought greetings 
from Mrs. E. L. Russell, Bible teacher and field sec- 
retary of Assembly Training School, and stated Mrs. 
Russell’s plan to study the coming year at Princeton, 


after which she will resume her work. Mrs. Russell’; 
place will be taken this year by Miss Margaret Engle, 
a volunteer for mission fields, who has been director oi 
religious and social work at the University of Virginia 
this summer. The same financial arrangements will 
prevail with the Training School’s new field worker. 
Another announcement of deep interest concerned the 
trip of Mrs. R. G. Vance to the Orient. Mrs. Vance 
has handled the industrial output of our mission schools 
as a labor of love for a number of years and now is 
arranging to sail in the late fall for the Orient where 
she will investigate conditions affecting her work. 

The hour for luncheon was followed by a brief 
period of rest for some members of the school and by 
faculty and committee meetings for others. Mid- 
afternoon found special groups of the large assemblage 
gathered in various rooms to pursue the work of their 
groups. State groups held business and social meetings 
at this hour on one day, and on another, colored con- 
ference leaders met with Mrs. Winsborough to confer 
about the healthy growth of that work. The late after- 
noon hour was devoted to Auxiliary methods and was 
largely attended, with Mrs. Winsborough presiding. 
At this hour Mrs. H. A. Love gave a clear presentation 
of the Standard of Excellence. A question box offered 
ample opportunity for the discussion of all proble 
arising as to methods of work. A story hour for chil- 
dren completed the afternoon schedule, and provided 
their elders excellent examples of the art of story tell- 
ing. 

Twilight each evening formed the setting for the ves- 
per services held on the gallery of the Winsborough 
building. Here in the seclusion of the sheltering 
rhododendron, the sound of the brook stilling the con- 
sciousness of busy days, hymns were sung, prayers of- 
fered and talks given by missionaries from the various 
foreign fields. The informality of these talks added 
the final sense of nearness to things of the spirit and of 
stillness in the presence of Jehovah. 


The first of these vesper messages was given on Sun- 
day evening by Mrs. Pilly Choi, followed on succeed- 
ing days by Mrs. W. B. Morrison, of Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College, the recipient of the Auxiliary birth- 
day gift this year; by Dr. L. J. Coppedge, of Mexico; 
Miss Louisa Vaughan, formerly of China; Rev. F. F. 
Baker, of Brazil, and Mrs. Baker, who sang in Portu- 
guese; Rev. H. M. Washburn, of Bulape, Africa; and 
on the closing Sunday evening, Mrs. J. F. Preston, of 
Soonchun, Korea. 


A song service preceded the inspirational addresses 
delivered each evening in the Anderson auditorium. 
Following a custom established some years ago the first 
evening meeting was in charge of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee. All of the members of this Com- 
mittee were seated on the stage and responded by ris- 
ing to their introductions made by Mrs. McLaurin; at 
the same time their constituencies in the audience rose 
in order also. Mrs. McLaurin gave a brief resume of 
the year’s work followed by Mrs. Winsborough’s for- 
ward look for the work to come, The six new Synodi- 
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cal. presidents introduced at this time were Mrs. F. B. 
Keg a who succeeded Mrs. W. K. Armstrong as presi- 
dent of Appalachia Synodical Auxiliary; Mrs. H. L. 
Cooper, succeeding Mrs. H. L. Cockerham in Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. W. L. Craven, succeeding Mrs. L. L. 
Manning in Missouri; Mrs. I. R. Hayes following Mrs. 
Andrew “Bramlett i in South Carolina; Mrs. J. W. Culver 
following Mrs. J. L. Brock in Texas: and Mrs. C. R. 
Vaughan following Mrs. John Bratton in Virginia. 

A feature of this evening’s entertainment which is 
always anticipated with a great deal of pleasure is the 
announcement by Mrs. D. A. McMillan of the Auxiliary 
birthday gift. The presentation this year was skillfully 
arranged by Mrs. Walter Craven, when each state was 
impersonated by a young girl carrying her gift—a bag 
of money. These gifts were collected by Mrs. McMillan 
and presented to two Indian girls occupying the cen- 
ter of the platform with Mrs. Luther Fountain, presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Synodical Auxiliary. Mrs. McMillan 
announced the gift to Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
to be $30,856.00. This gift when matched by Okla- 
homa with dollar for dollar will be doubled to more 
than sixty thousand dollars. 

Announcement of the object of the birthday gift for 
1927, disclosed the fact that Kwangju Girls’ School in 
Korea had been chosen. 

On the second evening Rev. S. L. Morris, D. D., 
executive secretary of the Home Mission Committee, gave 
an address on “Assembly’s Home Missions;” which 
was heard with interest. Tuesday evening Rev. R. W. 
Miles, university secretary for the Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief, told in an ad- 
dress “Our Colleges” something of the work of the 
Church’s schools and colleges and of the young life in 





them, which his work touches so intimately, and in 
which he has such great faith. 

A college demonstration put on under the direction 
of Mrs. Walter Craven, of Missouri, entitled “Big 
Bluff College,” amused the audience with long fore- 
sworn class yells and characteristics, and heightened 
the sense of tolerance and faith in youth created by 
Mr. Miles’ address. The following evening a special 
concert given by Mr. and Mrs. Matthews preceded the 
address of Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., on 
“The Country Church,” and on Friday evening all the 
missionaries on the Montreat grounds were introduced 
from the platform—the home missionaries being intro- 
duced by Mrs. McLaurin, the foreign by Mrs. Wins- 
borough. ‘The first speaker of that evening was Mrs. 
A. L. Edmiston, one of the Church’s missionaries to 
her own people in Africa the second, Mrs. L. T. New- 
lands of the Korean mission. 

Examinations were given on Thursday and Friday to 
those who wished credits in the Auxiliary Training 
Course. 

Mrs. W. C. Winsborough and Mrs. D. G. McLaurin 
made up the program committee of the Summer School 
of Missions and presided at its sessions each day. 

On Saturday the rest day of the summer school, in- 
teresting rounds of archery were played under the 
coaching of Rev. H. M. Washburn, on the lawn in front 
of the auditorium. 
groups or tribes—Choctaws, who wore green arrows of| 
cardboad pinned to their breasts to designate their 
tribe; Creeks, wearing brown arrows; Chickasaws with 
blue arrows, and Cherokees with red. In the after- 
noon a reception was held in the Winsborough build- 
ing to which all delegates, residents and visitors to 
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Montreat were invited. On Saturday evening a pag- 
eant setting forth Korea’s educational needs was ably 
presented by Miss Carrie Lee Campbell. 

Another social feature which was enjoyed by the 
delegates on Friday afternoon was their entertainment 
by Doctor Anderson on the roof garden of the new 
Assembly Inn which is nearing completion. A view 
of the whole of Montreat may be obtained there which 
is unequaled from any other point on the grounds. 
Lake, mountain, valley, roadway, hotel and cottages 
are spread out in one lovely panorama. 

Much of the social life of the summer school cen- 
3 tered about the dining rooms. Tables were arranged 
for state groups, for the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
and for the various leaders at certain times, Mem- 
bers of one state were invited to dine with those of 
another and representatives of the Church’s agencies 
dined with different state groups. 

The states vied with each other in table decorations. 
Large posters bearing the name of the state and some 
characteristic peculiar to it occupied the center of 
each table. Some took the form of an outline map of 
the state with the borders of each Presbyterial defined. 
Appalachia’s “Land of the Sky,” Mississippi’s “Mag- 
nolias,” Arkansas’ “Apple Blossoms,” Tennessee’s “River 
of the Big Bend,” and Georgia’s “Peaches” were very 
effective. Florida, with its place cards of tropical 
scenes and real hanging moss, Kentucky with its log 
cabin home, Alabama with miniature cotton bales and 
figures typical of the cotton belt, Missouri with tiny 
cardboard replicas of its S. P. and C. work, all made 
interesting and attractive centerpieces among the others. 

A favorite gathering place of the busy members on 
their way to and from lecture and class with the pic- 
turesque corner at the turn of the stairs in the Alba 
Hotel where Mrs. Vance displays her treasures from 
the Church’s industrial schools in the Orient. Dainty 
laces, semi-precious stones, gorgeous embroideries, 
sounding brasses and tinkling crystal beads, scarfs of 
gossamer silk, kimonas quilted to a queen’s taste, and 
rugs of unusual design and coloring, invited each passer- 
by to gratify her desire for beauty and for. altruism at 
the same time. : 

On July 8th, some: days before the opening: of the 
Summer School a conference for Presbyterial presidents 
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was conducted. A comprehensive schedule of subject 
was presented with full time for discussion after each 
presentation. General Presbyterial problems were taken 
up and especial attention given to the subject of the 
country church, group conferences, Young People’s con 
ferences, executive committee meetings, white cross work 
and other things of vital interest to leaders of Presby- 
terial work. 

A local president’s conference on the following day 
took up some of the same subjects, but devoted more 
attention to those questions arising in the work of the 
local Auxiliary leader. Adequate organization and the 
work of the circles received especial discussion. 

Saturday preceding the opening of the Summer 
School proper was given over to preparations for the 
coming week. The members of the school who could 
avail themselves of the privilege were invited to visit 
Edgar Tufts Memorial Association, the most complete 
home mission work in the Appalachian mountains un- 
der the care of the Southern Presbyterian Assembly. 
A drive of sixty-five miles over roadways of marvelous 
smoothness and through mountain scenery of indescri- 
able beauty brought the motorists to Banner Elk, four 
thousand feet above the sea, where this work is carrie 
on. The three separate departments, combined and 
chartered as one central work were visited in turn to 
the delight and deep gratification of the visitors them- 
selves. The Lees-McRae Institute, the Christian in- 
dustrial school for mountain girls, built of natural rock, 
was first inspected and the work of the girls viewed in 
the Rock House Tea Room where it was on display. 
The other departments, Grace Hospital and Grand- 
father Orphanage, came in for their share of attention 
and admiration. 

Saturday evening on the return from Banner Elk, 
registrations for training classes in the training course 
took place. This was followed by a lecture in th: 
auditorium delivered by Mr. R. E. Magill, of the Pub- 
lication Committee at Richmond, on his trip to the 
Stockholm conference, illustrated by lantern slides. 
Mr. Magill invited the assemblage to the Lakeside 
Building after the lecture, where he and Mrs. Magill 
entertained them with a reception on the galleries. 
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A Plea for China na gia’ 


(Presented at Conference of Secretaries for Foreign 
Missions, Missouri.) 


I am bringing today from distant Cathay 
An earnest message to you. 

China’s troubles are great, you’ve heard many state, 
Alas! They’re distressingly true. 


From northern Haichow to southern Hangchow, 
Several hundred miles lie between. 

From the West to the East, two hundred at least, 
Here our 18,000,000 are «seen. , 


Our field is now vast, there are coming so fast 
Opportunities never ~ excelled. 

& To bring to his fold the young and the old, 
Who in heathendom’s ‘clutches are held. 





It is said of Soochow also of Hangchow, 
Heaven’s over us, but they are below. 


.Here your work first began then far northward ran, 


*Till throughout Kiang. Su: workers go. 


The. school and the kirk are.nobly at work 
Hand in hand to make China anew. 

Lifting ignorant masses by precept and classes 
A future .home different to view. 


Our afflictions and pain, O!. again and again 
In hospitals you treat and relievé.~*~~ ~~~ ‘ 
From the witch doctor’s charm which so often did harm. 
Our lives and our health you retrieve. 
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My, clothes thus you see, many coats there must be 
‘embroidered and padded and gay. 

0! the hours that we use adorning our shoes! 
If instead we might learn of His way. 


Our worship is vain what is there to gain 
From dragons and idols of stone? 
They bring in trouble no peace nor in sorrow surcease, 
For our sins they can never atone. 
\ ‘ ‘ \ 


0 Protestant Band! From this great Christian land, 
Send no evil things there I implore. 

Our sins, they are great! Never say ‘’Tis too late” 
To teach us that Christ is the Door. 


These dear sainted women, those brave loyal men 
From this land of great promise they came 

Leaving all they held dear to bring to us cheer. 
And the Word in their loved Master’s name. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

A special message comes to you from the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee in Nashville, that they want your name 
and address, that they may send you every month mis- 
sionary news items and special calls for prayer. If you 
have not done so, send in this information at once, that 
these good things may come to you. Address Foreign 
Missicn Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 





SARANGIE 
By Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, of Korea. $1.25. 

Mrs. Swinehart is an exceedingly bright writer. Have 
you put this book in your Sunday School library? If not, 
this is the very next addition you want for the reading 
of young people. 


THE HEART OF THE ROSE. 
By Mabel A. McKee. Paper, 25c; Cloth, 50c. 
Every mother with growing-up sons and daughters, 
and especially sons, should have this helpful book to 
read and ponder and to keep close at hand for the valua- 
ble thoughts that it contains. Some of your most seri- 
cus problems will be greatly helped. 


THE LAND OF SADDLE-BAGS. 
Only 50c. 

This is the new Home Mission Study Book, written 
by James Watt Raine, who gives first-hand impressions 
of the things right around him. A wonderful readable 
book. Order it to be sent after you on your summer 
outing. This delightful reading will lure you on, and 
will not seem to be studying at all. An effort of will 
will be required to put it down. 


FOR BEGINNERS. 
The Nursery Series. 
\h Fu (a Chinese river boy); Kembo (a little girl of 
Africa); The Three Camels (a story of India). 
These three delightful little volumes have colored pic- 
‘ures. They are imported from England, and sell for 
50c each a volume. Things for the littlest ones are 
scarce: remember these. 


BOOKS ON AFRICA FOR YOUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
African Idylls. 
- By Donald Fraser, D. D. $1.50 
{t is said of this book, “Dr. Fraser holds his readers 
' absolute thrall,” “thousands will rise from the read- 

















We are waiting to know, here are waiting to go 
Forty-two men and women with youth; 


Why! Why! won’t you send them. We ask that you 


lend them, 
’Till we learn how to search for the Truth. 


An empire is building her walls and her gilding 
Are waiting yet plastic and warm. 

These strong mighty forces from infinite sources 
Need help as they round into form. 


The Master said “Go” but it seems very slow 
That this message has traveled this far. 

How many have gone to the future beyond! 
Were the gates for their coming ajar? 


We so need your prayers, how much do you care 
If I and the many are lost? 

We are waiting to learn, for Jesus we yearn 
Is it true—Are you counting the cost! 


ees a 


Richmond, Virginia 


ing of this book with a wholly new conception of what 
is being done in the heart of Africa.” 


The Quest of the Hidden Ivory. 
Josephine Hope Westervelt. $1.75. 

A story of adventure, in which two lads drive their 
Ford car into the jungles and encounter wild beasts, 
and later discover a hoard of ivory. Reading for the, 
boys. : 


The Lure of the Leopard Skin. 

Also Westervelt. $1.50 
A story human and thrilling. “Missionary Statesmen 
will recognize in this story the touch of one who has 
gone to the heart of the Missionary problem in Africa.” 


The Two of Us In Africa 
Dicie ‘M. Rittenhouse. $1.50 
The adventures of two little girls of different colors. 
A story of absorbing interest, a great asset to the mis- 
sionary equipment of the Sunday School. “Just what 
we need to make the missionary spirit concrete in our 
minds.” 


Recommended 

The following books have been cordially recommended 
to her constituency by the Synodical Secretary of Litera- 
ture of North Carolina. 

Essentials of Prayer. Bounds. $1.25. 

A Girl’s Book of Prayer. Slattery. 35c. 

Training of Children. Weigle. $1.50. 

Translation of New Testament. Helen Barrett Mont- 

gomery. $1.00. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. Peabody. $1.75. 

Stories and Story Telling. St. John. 75c. 

The Soul of the Indian. Eastman. $1.50. 

Our Troublesome Religious Questions. Pell. $1.50. 

Bible Story Book. Danielson. $2.00. 


Career of a@ Cobler 
Margaret T. Applegarth. 75c. 

The author tells the life of William Carey in a unique 
way, by having one Hindu tell it to another, making 
this a story of very deep interest. Put this in Sunday 
School library. 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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developments in China and Korea, to maintain her 

relative position of superiority among the nations 
of the Far East in knowledge of the things that give 
power and influence to a nation. And that this power 
resulting from this superior knowledge shall be exer- 
cised for good rather than evil continues to be the 
matter of supreme importance in the affairs of the 
Far East. This is the same as to say that the Chris- 
tianization of Japan continues to be, as it has long 
been, the matter of supreme importance in the mis- 
sionary program for the Far East. 

Also because Japan has received more light from the 
West and made greater advances in education and in 
material civilization than other Eastern nations the 
work of Christian missions in that country is more diffi- 
cult, perhaps, than in any other unevangelized nation. 
# On this subject we believe that the words of a lead- 
ing Japanese Christian scholar previously quoted in 
the Survey are worth repeating and should receive 
careful consideration: 

“It is important for every one concerned to realize 
that the Christianization of Japan is no holiday task. 
Since Christianity assimilated Greek thought and con- 
quered Roman civilization it has never faced a task so 
stupendous as the conquest of the Orient. Japan, with 
all her progress in the arts and crafts of civilization, 
and all her friendliness toward Christian ethical stand- 
ards, is far from being a Christian nation; indeed, she 
is in some respects more anti-Christian than at any 
time since the placards proscribing ‘Evil Sect’ were re- 
moved in 1873. Yet Japan is a prize worth capturing. 
Gigantic are the internal forces arrayed against Chris- 
tianity, yet the Christian cohorts are daily growing in 
numbers and efficiency, and there are multitudes of 
Nicodemuses needing only a crisis to bring them out 
into the open. The disquieting consideration is that 
the tides of the new social and religious life are wait- 
ing for no man. To keep up with these rapid move- 
ments the Christian churches and missionary bodies 
should accelerate their pace. The situation in the whole 
Orient, in fact, constitutes one of the most splendid 
opportunities, and at the same time one of the gravest 
crises, in the whole history of the Church. With every 
passing year the opportunity is slipping farther from 
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her grasp. I make bold to say that her victory or de-- 
4 feat in Japan will largely determine the future of 
q Christianity in the whole Far East.” 


Br The logical conclusion from this statement would 
seem to be that the work in Japan should be vigorously 
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pressed, not only in spite of its difficulty, but because 
it is difficult now and is likely to become increasingly 
so as the years go by. 

The greatest hindrance to the progress of the Gospel 
in Japan and the greatest difficulty to be contended 
with has always been the Shinto religion, heading up 
as it does in the worship of the Emperor. Efforts have 
been made from time to time to show that Shinto is 
not a religion, but only a form of patriotism. No 
doubt there are many enlightened people in Japan 
calling themselves Shintoists who do not make a re- 
ligion of it in the strict sense of the word. It seems, 
however, to be demonstrated beyond question that the 
masses of the Japanese people do regard their Em- 
peror as a divine being and maintain an attitude to- 
wards him of an unmistakably religious character. The 
Government has recently appointed a Religious Com- 
mission and has enacted what they call a “law of 
religion” in which Shintoism is included. As every- 
one knows there are Shinto shrines all over the country 
at which certain ceremonies are observed which are re- 
quired of all children in the public schools, and which 
are voluntarily observed by many of the people who 
themselves may be adherents of other religions, such as 
Buddhism and Confucianism. Christians in Japan 
have been subjected to the trying ordeal of rendering 
obedience to the ordinances of the State in this partic- 
ular as a matter of patriotism and loyalty, and at the 
same time maintaining that their observance of the 
Shinto rites is not the worship of the Emperor, but only 
an expression of loyalty to him as their earthly ruler. 

In the course of time these foolish and childish 
notions that regard the Emperor as a divine being will 
pass away. As one of our missionaries remarked in 
this connection, “a foundatien of lies cannot stand for- 
ever.” The time will come when the Christian people 
of Japan among whom are its best patriots, loving and 
honoring their Emperor and believing him to be the 
minister of God to them for good, will be the ones on 
whom he will lean most firmly for the preservation of 
his throne and the maintenance of peace and order in his 
realm. 

These remarks are only intended to be introductory 
to the articles by Mrs. Erickson and Doctor Smythe and 
Doctor Hassell in which our readers will find much in- 
teresting and valuable information in regard to this 
vitally important matter, and also in regard to other 
things connected with the present condition and needs 
of our work in Japan. 
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The question of increasing or diminishing the mis- 
sionary force in Japan is being discussed in many 
quarters. It was rumored that the Congregational 
Church was contemplating the withdrawal of its mis- 
sionary force altogether, partly on account of severe fric- 
tion between the missionaries and the native ministers 
of that Church. The truth of this statement is posi- 
tively denied in the Missionary Herald, for July, and 
the statement is made that never in the entire history 
1 of the work have the relations between their missionaries 
| and the native Church been more pleasant and satis- 
| factory. That Church has gone farther than any other 
| Protestant Church in conceding all the demands of 
the Native Church for initiative and leadership in the 
work. Some of the other Missions have thought that 
they had gone too fast and too far in that matter. It 
is very certain, however, that no foreign missionaries 
can work in Japan today either comfortably or success- 
fully who would maintain towards their native brethren 
any attitude of superiority, or who would fail to give 
them all the recognition and rights of leadership of 
which they could be supposed to be capable, even upon 
the most favorable interpretation of their attainment in 
that regard. We yield here to the temptation to give 
the substance of a paper read bfore the New York 
Annual Conference twenty-seven years ago on the topic 
“The Relation of Missions and Missionaries to the 
Native Church.” 

One of the suggestions of that paper was that even 
in that early day the exercise of external ecclesiastical 
authority by the foreign missionary over native Chris- 


























A Fascinating Japanese Game. 





tians and churches should be reduced to a minimum, 
for the reason that such exercise of authority imme- 
diately would come into collision with the native fear 
of foreign rule, and would awaken a natural resentment 
proportioned to the degree in which the native church 
had acquired self-consciousness and been educated in a 
proper spirit of independence. It would also tend to 
prevent the maximum development of the missionary’s 
personal and spiritual authority which is of more im- 
portance than all other things combined for the accom- 


‘plishment of his spiritual mission. 


It ought to be comparatively easy for our missionaries 
in Japan and elsewhere to make the adjustments which 
are necessary in their relations with the native churches 
in the present stage of their development in China and 
Japan and Korea, for the reason that our missionary 
policy from the beginning has emphasized the inherent 
right of private judgment and self-government belong- 
ing to every native church, and its obligation to conform 
itself to its own view of the will of Christ as to how 
it shall organize itself and associate itself with other 
Churches, and what helps, governments or forms of ad- 
ministrative machinery shall be set up in it to conserve 
its purity and further its development. The missionary 
is not in any sense its creator and it therefore does not 
belong to him nor to the Church he represents. His 
true mission is to be only the humble servant of the 
native church and to help along the development that 
must come to it, not from without, but from within 
ard from above. 
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Is Japan Ready for the Gospel? 


Lois JOHNSON ERICKSON 


66 ORE than 1,000 attend mass to comfort 
Elephants’ Spirits.” This was a head-line 
on the first page of the English-Language 

“Japan Advertiser” for April 16, 1926. This mass 

to comfort the spirits of the elephants which have given 

their tusks to art lasted two hours. Twenty priests 
officiated. Huge candles were lighted before the golden 
altar, and members of the gathering burned incense to 
the memory of the “departed.” Scores of children from 
the Buddhist kindergartens sang songs, “modeled after 

Christian congregational singing.” In the afternoon 

the guests were entertained with dancing, music and 

refreshments. Last year the “Advertiser” reported at 
length a mass to the spirits of the needles broken at 

one of the Tokyo sewing-schools, and published a 

pretty picture of the service. Last month in the 





Japanese Pilgrims. 


province to the north of us across the Inland Sea trains 
ran every half-hour day and night for three days carry- 
ing worshippers to the temple of Saidaiji. Once a year 
at that shrine the priests throw an image to the waiting 
throngs, and the person lucky enough to get possession 
of it in the free-for-all scramble is supposed to have a 
year of good fortune before him. He is also given 
a sum of money by the priests. Four thousand persons 
threw off their clothing and took part in the scrimmage, 
and there were thirty thousand spectators. -The news- 
papers tell us that ashes from the thirty thousand vic- 
tims of the earthquake fire who died together at the 
Army Clothing Depot in Tokyo have been mixed with 
cement and made into an image of Buddha, which is 
worshipped by throngs of people daily. 

Last week Mr. Munroe and Wallace Moore climbed 
one of the many sacred mountains almost within sight 
of the city of Takamatsu. They found the roadsides 
lined with pilgrims. Buxom maidens in green leggings 
and flaming red petticoats; stout farmer lads with sun- 
burned, muscular legs bare to the thigh; children of 
all ages; babies asleep on the backs of grown-ups, 
their poor little heads rolling helplessly. Old men and 
women in great pilgrim hats, with heavy staffs and 
crude rosaries. Sick people; poor people; cripples; 
lepers . . . and lepers and lepers 
Hands gone; feet gone; noses gone; legs gone. Just 
above the main temple the way is so steep that one 
must climb by the aid of great iron chains. Mr. 
Munroe thought best to take off his shoes and stockings 
sc that his toes might help him to a firmer footing. 
As he attempted the last ascent his whole frame began 
to shake uncontrollably with nervous apprehension at 
the danger and difficulty. Behind him he could see 
the line of pilgrims, old; and maimed; and halt; and 
blind; and weak; and exhausted. Slowly, slowly they 
crawled along. Here and there one saw little acts of 
kindness. An old woman, seeing Mr. Munroe’s bare 
feet, insisted on giving him sandals. She, too, was 
daring the last ascent, because she believed that there 
was an extra blessing to be obtained there. Most of 
these people had been on their journey for days—even 
weeks—for they were on their way around the Eighty- 
eight Shrines of Shikoku, and this was the eighty-fifth 
Temple. 

Why do they do it? Because their fathers for a 
thousand years have worshipped the gods in this way. 
Only one per cent of all the people of this Empire have 
been reached with the Story of the Cross. For every 
Christian worker in Japan, man and woman, Japanese 
and foreign, there are ten thousand who have never 
heard! The temple in which was held the mass for 
the spirits of the elephants is lighted with electricity. 
Probably most of the thousand worshippers or their 
children wear Western clothing, at least for part 0! 
the time. Many know something of English. All have 
some education. Most of them have a wide knowledge 
cf America through the moving pictures. The auto- 
mobile and the cafe and the graphophone and the radio 
are familiar sights in their daily lives. Their news- 
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papers keep them in touch with the whole world. We 
sometimes hear it said, “The East will not have our 
civilization forced upon it; what it wants is Christ.” 
Oh, if this were only true! But we spend our lives 
in a gruelling effort to win men to the Gospel, and 
still the pilgrim multitudes climb the “high places,” 
and three hundred thousand people worship in one day 
at the shrine of the Emperor Meiji, who died in 1912. 


I think sometimes that when prominent Orientals 
claim that they want “Christ,” but not our civilization, 
they mean that they are ready to accept as part of their 
ethical code the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden 
Rule, and “God is Love”; but this must not interfere 
with “reverence to ancestors” nor marriage customs, nor 
leve of strong drink, nor the “family system.” As one 
little friend of Mrs. Munroe put it, “My parents are 
willing for me to become a Christian if I can still go 
to the graves to worship.” Even the most devoted of 
our Christians are very particular to have a prayer- 
meeting at the church on set anniversaries after a death 
in the family, to take the place of the old celebrations 
required by Shinto. There is no doubt that the pro- 
gress of Christianity in Japan would have been mightily 
accelerated if it had been a religion less rigorous against 
compromise. Even so, there is much truth in the state- 
ment by Doctor Reischauer in his recent book that the 
East is in danger of innoculation by a mild form of 
Christianity which will make it immune to the real 
thing. 

But my subject is “Is Japan Ready for the Gospel?” 
not “Does She Need It?” In the spring of 1925 the 
“Osaka Mainichi,” the greatest newspaper in Japan, 
made some investigations in the secondary schools of 
Usaka. ‘They found that the number of young people 

| desiring to believe Buddhism represented about forty 
per cent of those coming from Buddhist homes, while 
those desiring to believe Christianity represented 460 
per cent of the Christian homes, and about one-sixth of 
all the students questioned. About eight per cent of 
those coming from Buddhist homes are reading Bud- 
dhist literature, while those reading Christian Litera- 
ture are 600 per cent of the number whose parents are 
Christian. Mr. K. Uzaki in an article published by 
the “Japan, Christian Quarterly’ says, “Christian 
thought, to an ever-increasing degree, is interwoven in 
almost everything.” 


Newspapers are full of accounts of the anti-Christian 
movement in China, and tell stories even of a Korean 
preacher who “preached calmly over a bristling hedge 
of policemen to a roaring congregation of rioters who 
Wore scarfs over their faces to prevent recognition and 
lacilitate escape. Doors, windows, stoves and lamps 
Were smashed The intrepid Korean preacher 
Was threatened everywhere with death.” If we have not 
had in Japan since the “80’s” anything resembling a 
Mass movement toward Christianity, at least public 
opinion has steadily been growing more and more favor- 

_ able, and we feel that we have little more to fear than 
what has already befallen us as a result of awakened 
“National Consciousness” on the one hand, or moving 
pictures, for example, on the other. 


We should remember that it took three centuries to 





turn our Anglo-Saxon ancestors from human sacrifices 
to Christianity; and two hundred and fifty to win Japan 
to Buddhism. The “Japan Times” has been running 

as a serial a book published by one Arnoldus Montanus, 

written nearly three hundred years ago. In it he tells 

of the hideous persecution of the Japanese Christians 
under Ieyasu and Iemitsu. He claims that within 
eighteen years four hundred thousand were done to it 
death. For two weeks now the accounts have been so | 
dreadful that I have not dared read them. Glancing 
cown the page my eyes have caught gruesome mention 
of whole families being slowly roasted to death; of | 
crucifixions; of children sawn asunder; of fathers pre- 
paring their boys for a flaming death by causing them 
to hold live coals in their hands until burnt to the 
bone; of maidens driven naked through the streets. A 
people capable of such glorious martyrdom is capable 
of the highest things spiritually. 

Three weeks ago one of our first Japanese friends 
passed on to his reward after six years of unremitting 
suffering. But his sickroom was a sanctuary from | 
which went out a blessing to all who knew him. The 
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pastor went to him for comfort and encouragement. 
His communion with God was an example and an in- 
spiration. His plain little home was a “city set upon 
a hill.” At his funeral the pastor read some bits of 
verse that he had written, and the meaning of one of 
them was this: 


“I do not fear the loss of what is mortal, 
Brief pains which come; 
Beyond the shining of Death’s open portal 
I wait the bliss of Home!” 
Oh yes; Japan needs the Gospel, and she is ready 
for it. The task is only well begun. 


What Japanese Non-Christians Think of Christianity 


W. A. McILWaAINE 4 


T IS probably true that the Christian Church in 
America knows less about the real attitude of the 
Japanese people toward Christianity than it does 
about the attitude of almost any other people. Perhaps 
one reason for this is that Japan is thought of either 
as being as progressive in all lines as America and 
Western Europe, or as being a country of superstitious, 
ignorant heathen—“oh, just like any mission field, you 
know.” ‘The second view is more conducive to the sup- 
port of missions in Japan; for somehow we have mixed 
civilization and Christianity so thoroughly in our think- 
ing that when a man learns of Japan’s industrial, edu- 
cational, and scientific progress he finds it hard to 
realize that the nation is not Christian. 

And if in America the external forms of modern 
civilization are suppose to guarantee the presence of 
Christianity as the solidifying and unifying central 
force, we need not be surprised to find Japanese fall- 
ing into a similar error: i. e., that if the form is se- 
cured, a sufficient foundation is evidently present to 
support it, and that Christianity is not really needed 
in Japan, either for the nation or for the individuals 
that constitute the nation. 

It has been very interesting to note the growth of 
this attitude of self-sufficiency—that existing Japanese 
institutions and religions are sufficient to carry the 
load of Japan’s highly complex organization; or, in 
a milder form, that Christianity must be altered and 
adapted to Japanese institutions, religions, and condi- 
tions in order to meet Japan’s special needs. A new 
missionary within a few months of his arrival in Japan 
expressed the situation very pointedly: “Japan has 
taken the things of Christ and rejected Christ.” In 
other words, Japan has gladly taken all the progress 
and advancement that the presence of Christianity in 
occidental society has made possible, but is refusing 
Christ Himself. 

Some recent statements by a number of leading Japa- 
nese very plainly give expression to this attitude. Let 
me refer to a few of them. 

There was recently published in the New York 
Herald-T'ribune, and quoted in the Literary Digest, 
an article by Dr. Yusuke Tsurumi, the famous politi- 
cal economist and author, on The Religion of a Modern 
Japanese. It is a statement of his attitude toward the 
four religions with which he, in common with all edu- 
cated Japanese, has come in contact; and his attitude 
seems to be fairly representative. He closes by saying, 
“In me I clearly see the mixing influences of Christi- 
anity, Buddhism, Shintoism, and Confucianism,” 


which, in the light of all he has to say, seems to mean 
that actually he has no definite religious faith. His 
attitude toward Christianity, that is, the Gospel of 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, is expressed 
by his statement, “My Japanese temperament believed 
in salvation not by faith but by conduct.” He goes on 
to show that the influence of the other three religions 
of Japan upon his life was what made it impossible for 
him to become a Christian; but the reader cannot help 
wondering whether the real difficulty does not lie in 
essential human nature rather than in Japanese train- 
ing and environment. 

At a meeting of the Tokyo Rotary Club in February 
28th of this year Mr. M. Zumoto, vice-president of 
the World Press Congress and president of the Inter- 
national Journalists’ Association of Tokyo, made a 
speech in which he condemned the activities of Chris- 
tian missionaries in Japan except as language teachers. 
He spoke against the “narrow exclusiveness” of Chris- 
tianity, and criticized missionaries for failing or re- 
fusing “to see that the East has its own faith and 
philosophy which compares not unfavorably with that 
of the West, so that the East can get along very well in 
matters spiritual without any guidance from the West.” 
He added, “The presence of missionaries is an im- 
plied insult to the great moral and religious forces that 
have built up our noble civilization.” He went on to 
say that the Rotary with its motto of “Service above 
self” is an expression of the central idea, of Buddhism 
(strangely enough it was not until Christianity came 
tc Japan that this idea was found to be central in 
Buddhism!), and that he therefore “hailed the Rotary 
as a great and potent force of unmixed good in the in- 
terest of peace and harmony between East and West.” 

And as if this were not enough, Count Aisuke Kabay- 
ama, formerly a Christian, a graduate of Amherst 
College, gave an interview a few weeks ago to a repre- 


-sentative of the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, in which he 


ittacked Christan missions on the ground that, “Your 
missionaries who come to teach us are of that type of 
people generally who could earn a living in not other 
way.” He added that Christ and Buddha made simi- 
lar findings, the difference in form being due only to 
the environment and circumstances in which each wer’ 
placed. 

We might add to this list Count Sonyu Otani, head 
of the West Hongwanji sect of Buddhism, who has re- 
cently returned from a trip to the United States and is 
publishing abroad that, while America may be superic 
in material civilization, Japan is far ahead spiritually. 
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and that America has much to learn from Buddhism. 
News of the dinner given him in New York by “the 
Peace Union and Federal Council of Churches,” as the 
papers put it in Japan, was heralded as a tremendous 
step forward in the needed reapproachment between 
Christianity and Buddhism. The editor of the Japan 
Times, an English language daily published by Japa- 
nese with a wide circulation among Japanese readers, 
made much of this. 

In all of these statements can be seen the same un- 
dercurrent: Christianity will be acceptable only so far 
as it is made over and adapted and made subservient 
to Japanese institutions. Amd where there is any ex- 
pressed or tacit admission of the value of Christianity 
it is considered merely as a means to be adapted to an 
end. 

Of course it is possible to quote expressions of ful- 
some praise of Christianity from leading non-Chris- 
tian Japanese. At present a campaign is being con- 
ducted in Tokyo to raise Yen 600,000 for the new Yen 
1,600,000 Y. M. C. A. building. (Yen 1,000,000 is to 
be raised in America.) A Patrons’ Association has 
been formed, with Baron Sakatani as president and 
Prince Tokugawa, Viscount Goto, and Baron Shibusawa 
as advisors, and various prominent business men as 
members of the executive committee. The four titled 
members and at least a large number of the others are 
not Christians. At the first formal meeting of the 
executive committee on March 16th Baron Shibusawa 
spoke pointing out the need of some such organization 
as the Y. M. C. A. Prince Tokugawa in an interview 
with a representative of the Japan Advertiser said, “I 
am not going to discuss religion, but I know this much, 
that Christianity is a good religion, and the Y. M. 
C. A. is a recognized organization as a splendid guide 
for young men. That is the reason why I accepted the 
offer to act as one of the officers of the Patrons’ Asso- 
ciation. It is my conviction that any right-minded 
man should support such a movement.” Evidently the 
other prominent patrons of the Y. M. C. A. felt as 
Prince ‘Toxugawa did. Yet Baron Shibusawa, for ex- 
ample, (according to Mr. Zumoto quoted above) was 
unshaken by Mr. John Wanamaker’s earnest endeavors 
to lead him to Jesus Christ. 

The statements of such men as this, it seems to me, 
must be taken with the reservation that they are saying 
a good word for something they refuse to accept them- 
selves. They do not mean to be insincere. What ‘has 
happened is that they have answered the question, 
“What shall I do with Jesus: who is called Christ?” in 


field last year. 


All together 519 men and women represent the Southern Presby- 
terian Church in its six foreign fields. 
the missionaries. Nearly 5,000 were added to our Church in the foreign 


one way, and are trying to answer the question, “What 
shall I do with this thing called Christianity?” in an- 
other. The first question is necessarily personal; the 
second is indefinite because it is not personal, and be- 
cause there are so many definitions of Christianity. 
But after a man has refused to receive Jesus Christ as 
Lord, any favorable consideration he may give Chris- 
tianity must necessarily be the sort of consideration that 
places it on a low plane, that makes it a tool rather 
than the Way of Life. 

Turning again to the unfavorable critics of Chris- 
tianity, it seems to me that they are chiefly men who 
find themselves unable to make separate compartments 
for Christ and for Christianity, and who in rejecting 
one has rejected the other. Some indeed would use 
certain things in Christianity which they claim to find 
of value, but they recognize that acceptance of part is 
not accepting the whole, and that the name need not 
accompany the part. Personally, I am relieved to see 
such outspoken expressions, for they induce discussion, 
and discussion provokes thought and may bring light. 
There has been in Japan for entirely too long a time 
a large number of “well-wishers” of Christianity, “‘yes- 
men” (a close translation of the Japanese word san- 
seisha), who do not enter the Kingdom themselves and 
who prevent others from entering. And those who do 
enter they persuade not to be over-zealous, lest they dis- 
turb the harmony of old Japanese institutions, religious 
and otherwise. Perhaps some red-hot attacks on Chris- 
tianity will make these yes-men say something on thei 
own account, declare whose they really are. 

Now what do the Japanese people think about Chris- 
tianity? Those who know of it only by hearsay may 
fear it because of ancient prejudices, or they may be 
curious about it, or (more probably) entirely indif- 
ferent to it. Many know a little about it and are satis- 
fied with the notion that it isn’t really a bad thing 
after all. And those who have really come face to face 
with it? They think of it in as may different ways as 
the people of America, or any other part of the world. 
The seed sown here fall on the same kinds of ground 
as they did in the parable. Some hear and forget; 
some believe and fall away; some find their new life 
choked by the cares of this world. All of these have a 
ready excuse. Sometimes they blame the seed, and 
sometimes the sowers, and often both. But there are 
many who hear the ‘word and grow and bring forth 
fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, and some a 
hundred-fold. 

Nagoya, Japan. 


About 3,300 native workers assist 
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Christian Leadership in Japan 


L. C. M. SMYTHE 





A Japanese Shepherd. 


ject is an utter impossibility. The subject is one 
of the greatest before the Churches and Missions 
at the present time. An article on this subject requires 
great consideration and raises moreover many questions 
of missionary policy, etc., on which there may not be 
complete unity of opinion. It is with great hesitation, 
therefore, that I shall attempt to jot down certain ideas 
and impressions which are strictly my own and not 
necessarily to be vouched for by anyone else. At the 
same time I write on the subject with great pleasure 
because it is one in which I take the greatest interest 
and one which fills me with great hopefulness. 
Christian leadership in Japan is in a transition 
phase—if indeed the transit has not already been made. 
In the early days the leadership was naturally in the 
hands of the missionaries and well did many of them 


T: WRITE a short and spicy article on this sub- 


fulfill their task. Hepburn, Verbeck, Ballagh and 
many other names come immediately to mind, of men 
whe in the earliest days came among this people, proud 
yet entirely ignorant of the world outside of Japan, and 
who by the very force of their strength of personality, 
and character and depth of faith, took a leading place 
in the Christian world, establishing churches, founding 
schools and seminaries and laying well that foundation 
than which none other can be laid, and on which the 
whole superstructure of later Japanese Christianity has 
been built. 

But the Japanese are not the kind of people who are 
going to be content long to be led by the hand of a 
foreigner—in the religious world as in any other. 
About the year 1900 this became evident in Japan and 
a strong anti-missionary, or rather un-missionary move- 
ment began; a Christian movement to be run for the 
Japanese by the Japanese. One of the outstanding 
figures in this movement was Masahisa Uemura, for 
long years the bull-dog and war-horse and ever ready 
champion of a purely Japanese Christian leadership. 
And he made good. Thinking for himself and study- 
ing for himself but loving always the Lord Jesus Chris! 
and holding fast to His Word, Uemura and his co- 
workers succeeded in building up a small but efficient 
body of men, loyal to Christ, zealous for their own 
country and always with a forward look to the growth 
of the Kingdom of God in Japan. I speak here only 
of our own Presbyterian Church (the Church of Christ 
in Japan) though other denominations have been pro- 
ducing their own leaders and following a more or less 
similar path. 

Today the old men are going, or have gone; both 
missionaries and Japanese. The Christian movement 
is in the hands of younger men and you may ask where 
is the leadership? I myself would answer unquali- 
fiedly, in the hands of the Japanese. There are fine 
missionaries in Japan today; earnest, able, consecrated 
men who are doing a fine and necessary work. But 
their names are not in general the outstanding ones of 
the Christian world. It might well be asked whether 
there are any outstanding names. In answer I can 
only say that very few men wear haloes or are canon- 
ized till after they are dead. But through the length 
and breadth of Japan, in every church, there are Japa- 
nese men and women whose names are becoming a 
household word among the Christians and who are 
really shaping the future policy of Japanese Christi- 
anity. The Protestant Episcopal Church has already 
elected two Japanese bishops and turned over all its 
evangelistic work in the two largest cities of the Empire 
into their hands. At the recent consecration of a mis- 
sionary bishop in Kyoto, one of the two bishops who 
presented him for consecration was a Japanese. 
Japanese bishop will shortly be elected in the Hok- 
kaido. oe 

Our own church is developing a body of able youn, 
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men. Outside of the regular meetings of the Japa- 
nese Synod there have been held in recent years two 
devotional conferences for the whole church preaching 
hody and the missionaries who attended these con- 
ferences were thankful and greatly impressed by the 
degree and quality of leadership shown by the younger 
men. Their numbers are not yet very large but their 
calibre is high. 

Is this younger leadership tending to depart from 
the positions the older men, Japanese and foreigners, 
held? I am thankful to say I sincerely believe they 
are not. These men are not reactionaries or obscur- 
antists, they are fully aware of the questions in the 
Christian world today and are trying to meet them as 
men of today. But they are holding fast to the truth 
of God in Christ and are proclaiming the same Gospel 
that has been proclaimed through the ages. 

If you ask for special names I shall give you three: 

Tokutaro Takakura is the head of the Japanese 
Church Presbyterian Seminary in Tokyo, the successor 
of Uemura. He is a young man, educated in England 
and is standing foursquare for an evangelical Calvin- 
istic Gospel. One of the most conservative men in our 


own Mission referred to him the other day as “a real 
Athanasius.” 

Toyohiko Kagawa is a product of our own Mission 
work and is known through the length and breadth of 
Japan for his social work and for his straightout 


Christianity. He may say and do unwise things but 


he preaches a simple Gospel of unmerited grace and 
he stands for it. He has recently entered a hospital 
in danger of losing his eyesight. If he does, he will 
have given it for the sake of his Master. 

Yoichi Ichimura is the principal of our Golden Castle 
Girls’ School here in Nagoya. When he came to our 
school fourteen years ago there was an enrollment of 
about thirty; now there are over four hundred and sixty 
girls in the school. Ichimura has repeatedly turned 
down most flattering offers having recently declined 
to become a professor in a new Imperial University in 
Formosa, and has consecrated his life to Christian edu- 
cation among his own people. He is gradually becom- 
ing one of the leading figures in the Japanese Christian 
Educational world. 

What of the future of the missionary? I can’t dis- 
cuss missionary policy here but I want to advise any 
man or woman who wants to become a great mission- 
ary leader not to come to Japan. Thank God there 
are few countries left for them to go to. But a man 
or a woman who is willing to come in the spirit of 
Him who told His followers they must be willing to 
be the lowest, who can work with or even under such 
men as I have named above, such a man has a great 
work for him in Japan. Send us plenty of mission- 
aries to Japan, these Japanese leaders themselves want 
them, but send us men qualified to take a place with 
the first grade men of Japan and willing to become the 
greatest of all by being the servant of all. 


Chopsticks vs. Spoons. 
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W hat is to Become of Christian Kindergarten Work in Japan? 


Mrs. S. P. FULTON 


OR sometime we have been saying: “Kindergarten 
work is the open door to the homes of the Jap- 
anese.”’ 

Up to recent years, the government school system has 
dene little to reach the children of kindergarten age; 
and Mission Boards have in some measure been trying 
to meet this great need. 

At present in, our own Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, we have work of this kind in eight of our 
ten stations, with an aggregate enrollment of 463 chil- 
dren; and since this work was begun, 1,408 have fin- 
ished the course of training given in our Christian kin- 
dergartens. 

Most of these kindergartens have two trained native 
teachers with a lady missionary who supervises the 
work. 

The opportunities thus given the missionary, by be- 
ing thrown in touch with these homes in the capacity 
of teaching their little ones, are innumerable. 

Would you like to have a few items from these 
various schools? 

Miss Yamaguchi, one of the teachers in the Rising 

Sun Kindergarten in Toyohashi writes: ‘The children 
experience God’s love and protection. Those who once 
were afraid in the dark, now seem to know that God 
watches over them both day and night, and fear has 
been taken away. 
A spirit of prayer has been growing among the chil- 
dren. When I went to visit in one home, the mother, 
in tears, told me that her little child never went to bed 
without first praying for his parents and his friends as 
well as for himself. I think in the same way he will 
soon learn to pray for his country and for society.” 

Another teacher in the kindergarten in Okasaki 
writes: “Through the prayers of the little children, 
and through the Bible stories which they repeat at 
home, parents are gradually beginning to understand, 
even in families where Christianity was formerly de- 
spised. When any of the children are absent on account 
ef sickness, two or three of the kindergarten children 
will pray for them, calling them by name.” 

Miss Florence Patton is at present in charge of both 
of the above mentioned kindergartens. 

In the city of Nagoya, we have two kindergartens. 
Miss Lelia Kirtland, who is Principal of the Morning 
Star Kindergarten says: “The proof of Christian in- 
fluence is found in the breaking down of prejudice 
against Christianity in the homes of the pupils. Mothers 
inquiring the meaning of Bible verses and asking: for 
Bible instruction. ‘They are also interested in singing 
hymns. The children are often instrumental in teaching 
their parents to pray, and in teaching hymns, Scripture 
verses, and Bible stories, to their sisters and brothers.” 

The other one in Nagoya is known as the “Shimizu 
Kindergarten” which is under the care of Mrs. L. C. M. 
Smythe. In speaking of this kindergarten, Mrs. Smythe 
writes : 

“One little girl entered the Golden Castle School this 
sear as a direct result of her having been to the Shimizu 


Kindergarten. She is in my Sunday-school class «i 
Shimizu church, and the difference between her and 
the other little first-year girls is striking. Her answers 
attitude and faith are that of a Christian child at home. 

One little boy, the only child in a family, died not 
long ago. Since then his old grandfather has been 
reading Christian books and is getting interested. He 
started reading Hurlbert’s ‘Story of the Bible,’ be- 
cause I told him that it contained the stories the little 
boy liked to hear at kindergarten. 

Another mother whose younger baby, not the kinder- 
garten child, died very tragically not long ago, has 
been reading ‘Shinko no Susume,’ or ‘Growth of 
Faith,’ and other books. She said that Buddhist prayers 
and worship did her no good and she turned to us for 
help. We are in the middle of a foreign sewing course 
at the kindergarten now. We have had four meetings 
with eighteen mothers coming regularly. Most of them 
kave bought hymn-books and Bibles. Several of them 
have said that they are coming more for Mr. Takeda’s 
Lible lessons at the end, than for. the sewing.” 

Of the Takamatsu Kindergarten, Mrs. Erickson 
writes: “Practically all the children in the San-bancho 
Sunday school have at one time gone to the kindergarten. 
About thirty-five of the present sixty-two come every 
Sunday. I am holding about thirty-five in English 
classes, which meet on Saturday.” 

Miss Elsie Buchanan has a flourishing kindergarten 
in the city of Gifu, and as she is soon to be in America, 
she will tell you about her work. 

The Susaki kindergarten is doing good work. In the 
absence of Doctor and Mrs. McAlpine, the evangelist, 
Mr. Tanaka reports that there have been twenty-eight 
graduates since the beginning of this work. 


MARUGAME KINDERGARTEN 
Mrs. Woodrow Hassell writes that she likes her two 
tcachers, and that she has a gem of a building for this 
new school which was opened in April, and which now 
has an enrollment of more than twenty children. 


Kose STATION 


Under the supervision of Mrs. Myers, a new kinder- 
garten has recently been opened in West Kobe with an 
enrollment of twenty-three pupils, which promises to 
grow into an influential ‘piece of work. Mrs. Myers 
has already procured a lotjiand is now working for a 
kindergarten-building. 

Mrs. W. McS. Buchanan has also recently opened a 
daily kindergarten class, and* with her Japanese. as- 
sistants is doing much toward helping the homes in 
her immediate neighborhood, -At present she has twenty- 
seven children in this class: 


NINOMIYA KINDERGARTEN 
This picture shows the twenty-nine graduates sent 
out from this kindergarten in March, 1926. We have 
an enrollment of forty-four children at present, and 
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have given diplomas to 287 children since the school 
began. 

We have been doing this work in connection with 
the band of Christians known as the Ninomiya Church. 
The Mission has been paying their chapel rent, and this 
kindergarten has been carried on in this same building; 
hence the cost of this kindergarten to the mission has 
been very little: 

Cost of running expenses the last 4 years___Y4,965.78 

Cost of running expenses to Mission 4 years Y 550.00 
During the 4 years 106 have been trained: 

Cost to the Mission of each child’s training 

Think of training a child for $2.59. 

The remaining cost is met entirely by tuition fees. 

However, we are now facing serious changes. ‘The 
Ninomiya band of Christians have purchased a lot, 
and as soon as they can build their church-building, are 


Pc 


The Twenty-nine 





to move some distance farther east—thus leaving the 
kindergarten to find a home for itself! 

Moreover, the Japanese Government has just formed 
a new set of rules and regulations regarding kinder- 
garten work, which will make it much more difficult 
tor us to maintain our Christian kindergartens. There 
are new requirements as to qualifications of teachers, 
equipment of buildings, playgrounds, etc. What is to 
be done? 

Does the Church at home see, as we see, what the 
loss of this “open door” would mean to our work? 

Of the ten kindergartens, only three have buildings— 
the remaining seven are housed in most unsuitable sur- 
roundings—which will likely soon be condemned under 
these new regulations. 

Kobe, Japan. 


Graduates of the Ninomiya Kindergarten, March,. 1926. 


The Japanese American Student 


A. P. HAssELL 


T’ WOULD not be far from the truth to say that it 

is the ambition of the average Japanese college stu- 

dent at some future time to visit America and to 
reccive a diploma from some institution there. ‘Those 
who have studied abroad’ form a class of intellectual 
elite, and to be enrolled in this circle is an honor 
Which most students covet. 

To have been abroad for study means to a Japanese 
young man or woman just what it meant a generation 
azo, and in fact still means though in a somewhat 
less degree, to an American aspiring to a position of 
influence in the world of thought. Three of the four 
Japanese professors in our Theological Seminary in 


Kobe have studied in America. And this proportion 
is not largér than that of the other high grade semi- 
naries of Japan. 

My knowledge of Japanese students in America has 
been confined almost without exception to those who 
were Christians before leaving their native country. 
One of these, twenty-three years of age when he left 
Japan, had served the government for several years as 
a veterinary surgeon. He went to America for the pur- 
pose of making a further study of his profession. After 
spending a year in California in English preparation 
his plans suddenly chafiged and he wrote a friend in 
Japan, “I came here expecting to better equip myself 
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A | for the work of a veterinarian. But since arriving in 
i America I have decided that it is more important for 
iB me to prepare to cure the souls of my fellow-country- 
a men than to heal the bodies of their horses.” He gradu- 
j ated at Union Seminary, Richmond, three years later 
and is now a useful minister of the Gospel to his own 

' people. 
In one of the high schools of Japan some years ago 
there were, amongst the six hundred students, only two 
Christians. One of these stood at the head of his class. 
ti Because of his faith he was persecuted by his fellows 
fi and threatened with disinheritance by his parents. His 
he college work was done at the Meiji Gakuin of the 


Northern Presbyterian Mission in Tokyo, after which 
he entered and graduated from the Theological Depart- 
ment of the same institution. ‘Throughout his career 
as a student he maintained his position at the top. He 
took his post-graduate work at a seminary in the 
United States and is now a most efficient instructor in 
the school from which he graduated in Tokyo. The 
other Christian student in the aforesaid government 
high school also studied in America and is now a pro- 
fessor in a theological seminary in Formosa. 

The average Japanese student, as is also the case 
with most other students, takes on the color of the in- 
stitution which he attends. If it is conservative he 
comes back a conservative. If it is otherwise he comes 
Bback otherwise. 

The writer had the opportunity of observing several 
Napanese students in the city of Chicago last year. 
Those studying in the University were reported to be, 
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almost to a man, opposed to evangelical Christianity, 
those at Moody conservative, while those at McCor 
mick were rather between the two extremes but lean- 
ing towards the University position. 

Besides the influence exerted upon Japanese students 
in America by the educational institutions is that 
which they receive from contact with those who show 
themselves friendly. Chief among the experiences 
which these students remember with pleasure after their 
return to this land are the friendships made with the 
church people of America, and especially with the 
young people of the church societies. Those who have 
been so fortunate as to have belonged to such organiza- 
tions during their student days abroad almost invari- 
ably look back to that period in their career as the 
most pleasant and profitable of their lives. And what- 
ever high ideals may constitute the impelling motive o 
such lives may often be found to have had their be- 
ginnings at that time. 

The Japanese are a very sociable race of people. 
They make friends easily and are keenly appreciative 
of even small attentions or courtesies. The church or 
society or Christian home or individual that has the 
opportunity to show kindness to a Japanese student in 
America is in a position to become an untold blessing 
not only to one individual, but through that individual! 
to exert an influence that, like an ever broadening 
stream, shall flow on and on carrying blessing to count- 
less other lives. 


Tokushima, Japan. 





The Potter at His Wheel. 
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To the Rear of the Temple Gate 


Lois R. MONROE 


NE DAY in winter when the crisp air was brac- 
QO ing, we passed beyond the narrow crowded streets 

of the city, where the blear-eyed, the crippled, 
and the bent-with-age stared at us from the dark huts 
which lined the road for miles—on out into the open 
country, taking untried paths which wound behind the 
great temple where stone lions stood guarding the gate. 
Great pines, gnarled and bent with the winds which 
sweep upon them from the sea, flanked the road which 
lay along a hill of solid rock which rose behind the 
temple. 

On and on the path trailed, winding through a 
valley. One big pine which looked as though its years 
were past being numbered by any mortal being was an 
object of worship. We knew this by the decoration it 
wore—a twisted rope—and by the shrine at its base. 
“Worship a tree?” I hear you say. Yes; that is the 
strange part of Buddhism. It fits into Shintoism and 
into Brahmanism, I believe, from what I know of it—a 
sort of pantheism ascribing spirit to every living thing. 

While we rest on a root of the big pine—for the 
path is steep now—I will tell you what a girl said to my 
little girl only last week. She was a woman really 
and said she had been to church. She said that the 
preacher told a big lie. He said that animals had no 
souls. “Why,” she said, “I’ve been told since I was 
2 child that animals did have souls. Even a worm an 
inch and a half long has a soul one-half an inch long.” 
Then the argument was taken up by others nearly 
through their teens. ‘“You’d better not kill those cater- 
pillars.” 


The child was trying to save a pine tree growing in 
the mission yard from the hungry gnaw of a hundred 
caterpillars. “If you kill those caterpillars their spirits 
will come back and haunt you on the eighteenth day of 
August.” I recalled that that day was the festival of 
departed spirits, when they are all supposed to return 
to their old- earthly abodes—a feast-day for some, but 
how sad for those whose hearts are still bleeding from 
the severing of heart-strings, missing loved ones torn 
only recently from their sides. On that day the tray is 
set at the vacant place and they eat as though the in- 
visible spirit were beside them. 

“Yes, indeed; those caterpillars do have souls,” goes 
on another. ‘Even the grass has a spirit. I was a 
caterpillar once or a cow.” “And I was a cow.” I was 
shocked. I kept them that day after the others had 
filed out. “Say girls, don’t think you were ever exist- 
ing as beasts before, or ever will be again.” I then 
told them that they were made in the image of God, 
and that if they did not become His children, trans- 
Jormed into His likeness by daily following Christ, they 
could only become children of Satan. ‘There was no 
alternative. 

In these girls’ conversation comes in again your 
transmigration of souls. . It sounds a bit like some of 
the African beliefs in spirits lurking in the forests. I 
saw how dangerous the teaching was, and I then under- 
stood the horrible suicides on all sides of us. I could 


Stone Lions Guard the Temple Gate. 


see how the young mother could reason that any life 
would be preferable to the abuse of her husband. 

She was picked up outside our sea-wall with her 
babe in her arms, dead in the waves she had plunged 
into. Even a dog’s life rather than the one she had to 
endure; the drunken infidelity of her husband, and the 
grumbling of her mother-in-law. I thought I kne 
why a young woman’s body was picked up from unde 
the wheels of the train in the gray dawn of the morn 
ing two weeks ago. 

But we came out for a walk and must be off. We 
go slowly on, up and up, and in a cup of the hills we 
come upon a strange sight. The sound of a voice reaches 
us long before we reach the abyss. It is uncanny in 
this solitude—wierd—a chant, steady and strong and 
measured. A bend of the hill brings us up suddenly 
above a cliff. A mountain stream dashes over a prec- 
ipice and below is a man, naked except for a thin loin- 
cloth of muslin. He dances from the cold, for the water 
is icy, and he must keep from becoming numbed. 

As he jumps he chants in a montone, over and over, 
some prayer. A priest in a black robe claps in rhythm. 
Both keep exact time. There are no onlookers, and 
when one sees his tense face and his suffering, a picture 
is stamped on one’s heart to carry to one’s grave. He 
is too absorbed to look up at us, and we go on, the 
echoes ringing on down the valley. “Is he worshipping 
the stream?” I ask. “He is invoking the devil, I be- 
lieve,” answers my companion. I said the voice was a 
monotone, but it was past expression; ceaseless, burst- 
ing into loud expostulations, with the hand held high 
above the head, almost in defiance (or was it appeal?), 
as he sprang up and down, his face rigid. 

We remember that we are not here to climb the hills 
and feast our souls upon the blue of the sea as it bursts 
upon us through the waving boughs of the pines as we 
sit upon the jagged rocks to rest a second time. Our 
business requires haste. We must hurry to warn some 
other souls before their hour of agony. So we retrace 
our steps into the city streets, now thronging with 
their thousands of boys and girls. Our hope is for 
them. 
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3 The situation in the new industrial development in 
mt Japan is rather strikingly revealed in the following lines 
be | written by a factory girl: 

i “I wish the factory were washed away, 

: The dormitory burned up, 

f And the gatekeeper had died of cholera. 


Although the petals of the cherry fall, 
When Spring comes the cherry will: bloom again, 
But, alas, when shall I bloom? 


There is no time for the flowers of my heart to grow.” 
——_Oo0—_——__ 

The following interesting and encouraging news item 
is sent by Dr. R. M. Wilson from Kwangju: 

“A week ago I attended the organization of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Kwangju for the Japanese. There 
is also a Holiness and a Salvation Army Church here 
for the Japanese and five Presbyterian Churches for 
the Koreans. Twenty years ago there was not a church 
here, so we have occasion to rejoice. There are about 
3,000 who attend Sunday schools in this city.” 

Doctor Wilson also writes: 

“The Governor-General, of Korea, came to our city 
yesterday and paid a visit and I attended a high-class 
Japanese dinner given in his honor with thirty others. 
Baron Saito is a very splendid man and has done much 
for the building up of this country. 

“A high official in Seoul has just been assassinated, 
stabbed in the heart, the culprit thinking him to be the 
~» Governor-General. Baron Saito has given the best rule 
this land has ever enjoyed.” 

——Oo——_ 

Rev. W. C. Buchanan writes from Gifu that during 
the past year the main church in that city has attained 
to complete independence and self-support. Special at- 
tention is now being given to three points which he has 
been serving as outstations and at all three of which 
there have recently been additions to the church, one of 
them being a prominent public school teacher and an- 
other an old lady of eighty-one years of age.: 









——_0O0——_ 
Mrs. Erickson sends us the following interesting in- 
cident from Takamatsu; connected with the work of 
Doctor McAlpine when he first went to Japan thirty- 
eight years ago: 

“The other day I took my cook to the hospital to get 
some medicine, as she was not feeling well, and while 
we sat in the waiting-room a big old country-man came 
in and found place on the floor beside us. He got out 
his pipe and made himself comfortable by the fire-box. 
In a few minutes he asked me whether I knew ‘McAlpine 
San.’ I was much surprised by the question, for he 
did not look as though he had ever been out of the 
province, and I wondered where he could have met Doc- 
tor McAlpine. 

“I asked him all about it and found that they had 
met thirty-eight years ago, when they were both hardly 
more than boys, and Doctor McAlpine could have known 
very little Japanese. He had gone to this country-man’s 
village from Kochi—a long and arduous journey in those 
days, before there were even any jinrikishas. The old 
Japanese said that he still had the Bible that McAlpine 
San had given him, and he knew about the Christian 
meetings that are held in that part of the country today. 
When I said goodby to him I wondered how many of 
my casual acquaintances would remember me for forty 
years, and resolved to try harder than ever to show them 
a ‘shining face.’ ” 
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“ay The following from Doctor Erickson is in our judg- 
qi ment both timely and true. There is no end of non- 
ag sense being ventilated in these days in regard to the 
J ’ work of foreign missions by people to whom the Cross 
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is an offense and for whom old time religion is out of 
date: 

“IT note some catch words that seem to be taking the 
gullible people of America. Some of these things are 
heard so often that they are believed even though not 
true. Some are stating that the eastern people are more 
spiritual than the western. I wonder how they got to be 
that way? To the poor, the ‘dummy’ makes the strongest 
appeal and the rich rejoice to hear the sound of the 
shekels dropping in the till. Another says that the 
heathen hate our western civilization but want Christ. 
This is hardly true in Japan. I wonder what missionary 
is forcing these people ito, buy so many Fords? Even the 
anti-immigration agitation was not strong enough to 
keep people away from the movies and nearly all the 
films are American made. Who is compelling the Bua- 
dhists to build some of their new structures in western 
style? Now stop and think and you’ll realize that some 
one is putting over a lot of bunk. Let your interest 
in missions be based on the truth and not on stuff that 
sounds like war-time propaganda. The Orientals are all 
children of Adam and have a long record of sin back 
of them. They need Jesus Christ and ONLY Christ can 
save them. So won’t you pray that the full Gospel of 
Salvation may be preached to them with great power? 

——_0o—_—- 

Mr. Harper Brady sends the following from Kochi: 

“A recent graduate of our Kobe Seminary, Mr. Tanaka, 
has taken up work at Susaki. He is a fine young fellow 
and a good sailor—as he proved during the two hours 
of tossing on the rough sea yesterday and this morn- 
ing! He is translating Calvin’s ‘Institutes.’ Perhaps 
some of you have read them. Mr. Tanaka’s salary is 
$28.00 a month, and he being still single can easily 
live on this. Of this amount the Mission pays only 
$8.00, the remaining $20.00 being paid by the Susaki, 
Kure and Higashitsuno Christians. These latter live 
thirty miles north of Susaki and I go as far as Shinden 
once a month. Mr. Tanaka walks the rest of the way— 
four miles—to Higashitsuno, where we have that wonder- 
ful little group, so largely the work of a poor, blind 
Christian leper.” 

It is encouraging to note the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
willingness to endure hardship in these young ministers 
of our Japanese Native Church. 

——_o——_- 

The following from Mrs. J. R. Graham, Sr., indicates 
that the work in the Tsing-Kiang-pu field goes forward 
apace in spite of war, famine, flood and fire and the 
general political chaos that prevails in that section. 
She writes: 

“TI did not tell you that on our last trip we examined 
about 20@ inquirers and Mr. Talbot of our station must 
have examined as many if not more, for at one place 
he had over 100. In several places there is quite an 
awakening. In one place near Tsing-Kiang-pu, there are 
about 100 homes that want to give up idolatry, and last 
Sunday five women walked in to worship, in spite of the 
rain, about seven miles! I could not help wondering how 
many of our home-folks would have done that even if 
they had the strength. I did not know any of them for 
they have just begun to learn and are a product of the 
work of my Bible women; and as they were out in the 
rain, I took them home, dried their clothes, gave them 
some dinner, taught them a whole lot, sang with them, 
and sent them home rejoicing to walk seven more miles 
back and not Chinese miles either.” 

—0o--——- 

Mrs. R. D. Bedinger sends us the following concerning 
the recent Evangelistic Conference held at Mutoto. Our 
African Mission especially is in need of this kind of work 
as supplementary to and preparatory for the more direct 
preaching of the Gospel to those people. She writes: 

“The outstation evangelists, teachers, their wives and 
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children also other village people gathered here for a 
period of instruction and inspiration. This meant a 
strenuous but happy week for practically every member 
of our missionary family, for our visitors were divided 
into various groups. Classes were held both morning 
and afternoon and while the Bible is always our chief 
text book, instruction along other lines was also given. 
For instance, Mr. Gilliam stressed the day school work 
and had a period each morning for teaching manuscript 
writing. Doctor King explained how to prevent the 
spread of some of the more prevalent diseases, just the 
kind of instruction our natives so sorely need. Then 
he and Miss Farmer examined all of our evangelists for 
sleeping sickness. I’m glad to say they found no new 
cases but this disease does seem to be on the increase 
through this section of the Congo.” 
——_Oo—-——- 

Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Buckingham, Jr., medical mis- 
sionaries at Kashing Presbyterian Hospital, who were 
scheduled to take their furlough this year, reaching this 
country in late July, have wired that they will be unable 
to get over this summer, and are postponing their fur- 
lough until sometime in 1927, the reason being that 
young Mrs. Buckingham has lately been quite ill with 
phlebitis, and it is not thought safe for her to take the 
trip. 


——_o——_ 

Mrs. McLauchlin sends us the quite sensational incident 
from Haichow: 

“Mrs. Gu, the wife of an earnest Christian, at this 
place was taken by bandits and had a most marvelous 
escape, after living for six days in a grave which had 
been dug for her with barely enough room to breathe. 
As her feet were tied she could make no effort to move 
away even if she had had a chance. When she heard 
strange voices not far away she dared to raise her hand 
to let the soldiers who had come to rescue her know 
she was there. One of them started to shoot at her 
hand, but strange to say he didn’t. Mr. Gu was stand- 
ing in my yard talking to me when the message came 
that his wife had come and not knowing whether to 
laugh or cry he just did both and then putting his hands 
together in an attitude of prayer said, ‘God is love.’” 

It would seem that only in these far away heathen 
lands can things like this occur. We sometimes wonder 
if the faith of the Church in these so-called Christian 
lands is strong enough and simple enough to make them 
possible. 

—o0-—-—_ 


When we get away from the political relations of our 
work with the Government in Mexico and get down to 
the actual work itself among the people who have little 
or nothing to do with national politics we meet with 
incidents like the following which show that the work 
is still going on and the workers are not discouraged. 
Dr. H. L. Ross writes: 

“Three men from the same community walked into 
my study about two months ago. They had walked 
one hundred and fifty miles, and were on their way 
to Mexico City, more than a hundred miles farther on. 
They are of the poor class of farmers, who have been 
suffering from the large landowners, and proposed to 
go to see President Calles. They asked me for a letter 
of recommendation as members from one of our Pro- 
testant congregations, and innocently remarked when I 
gave them the letter, that it might help them also to 
get an interview with the President. So you see the 
missionary has not lost prestige with the humbler class 
of Mexicans with whom a large part of our work is done. 
Nor have they any idea that their Government is against 
religion, as some of you may have been led to believe 
from the exaggerated reports that have been passed 
around by the press.” 

-_———0--— 


_A letter from Doctor McAlpine written from Kwangju, 
Korea, where he has recently been working among the 
vapanese colonists of that city states that he has very 


greatly enjoyed that work and has found the Japanese 
in Korea considerably more responsive to the Gospel 
message than in their own land. Doctor McAlpine says 
that he was expecting to ask the Japan Mission at the 
Annual Meeting in July to send him back to Korea for 
another winter which, with our view of the very great 
importance of this work among the Japanese in Korea, 


we earnestly hope the Mission will see its way clear 
to do. ‘ 


We were glad to note in an article written by Doctor 
McAlpine for the Church papers, his view that the 
Japanese Church in Korea has been well started and is 
on the road to rapid and healthful development. He 
states that in the church in Kwangju the membership 
includes a Judge of the local court, two heads of Gov- 
ernment Departments, the Chief of the Penitentiary, the 
Railway Station Master and several school teachers and 
business men. Arrangements were being made to or- 
ganize the Japanese group at Kwangju into a church 
and they were planning to buy a lot, erect a building 
and then call a Pastor for the whole of his time. 

~—=9 

“On March 1 there will be commissioned in the Congo 
102 doctors on the State service, sixty-eight or seventy 
on companies’ service, and twenty-five on the Protestant 
missions’ service. 


“Besides the doctors there are also the medical agents. 
Since the armistice forty-six left for the Congo on the 
State service and thirty on the companies’ service. 

“Further, and besides the twenty-five doctors on the 
Protestant missions’ service, the missionaries are also 
contributing to the medical assistance. Thus, since the 
armistice, seventy-four Roman Catholic missionaries and 
seventy-three Roman Catholic nuns, twenty-two Protest- 
ant missionaries, and nine Protestant nurses, attended 
the lessons at the Brussels School of Tropical Medicine. 

“Doctor Broden remarked also that, on account of the 
war, the Belgian universities were closed during five 
years and that, consequently, Belgium was then unable to 
train new doctors. He pointed out, too, that during the 
war many doctors passed away or were killed. Doctor 
Broden concluded in stating that in no other colony the 
world over had so much been performed for hygiene.” 

sstenntiibuniie 

“A second successful flight from Belgium to Congo | 
has just been completed, this time by Egypt and the 
Nile. The route and stops were as follows: Brussels, 
Belgrade, Athens, Heliopolis (Cairo), Atbara, Mongalla, 
Lisala, Kinshasa: total 9,160 kms., 47% hours flying 
time. The plane, “Reine Elisabeth,” was a French 
Breguet with a single 450 horse power motor, piloted by 
Lieutenant Medaets, Lieutenant Verhaegen and, Mechanic 
Coppens. They left Brussels on March 9 and arrived at 
Leopoldville on March 21. They later returned to 
Brussels by the same route.” 

——_-0-—- 


“The air line between Leopoldville and the Katanga 
became a reality on February 9-14, when the big three- 
motor Handley-Page biplane, Marie Jose, which last year 
did the pioneer Brussels-Leopoldville flight, made the 
round-trip for the first time from Stanley Pool via Luebo 
to N’Gule, 225 kms. from Elisabethville, a distance of 
1,750 kms. each way in 30 hours total flying time, an 
average of about 117 kms. per hour. By river and rail 
the round-trip takes three months! 

“In commemoration of the event King Albert has 
granted Sabena, the air company, permission to call 
the line, Ligne aerienne Roi Albert, and to name their 
other two big planes after the other two children of the 
Royal family, Prince Leopold and Prince Charles. The 
airplanes are now flying regularly between Stanley Pool 
and the Katanga every eighteen days, making connections 
with the Belgian mail boats arriving from Antwerp. 
The roundtrip fare is Frs. 13,000. It is thought that by 
May the planes will be flying also between Boma and 
the Pool.” 
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HE Executive Committee of Foreign Missions has 
- been greatly saddened, as the whole Church will 

be for he was well known by the Church, by the 
announcement of the death of Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, 
I. D., at the General Hospital in Shanghai, China, 
on June 23rd. No details concerning his death have 
as yet been reported except that he died of pneumonia 
and was buried at the Bubbling Wells Cemetery in 
Shanghai. 

Doctor Woodbridge was born in Henderson, Ky., on 
October 16, 1856, while his father was pastor of the 
church in that place. He was of the thirteenth genera- 
tion of Presbyterian ministers in direct line, his first 
ministerial ancester having lived in England in the time 
of John Wycliff. He entered Columbia Theological 
Seminary in 1879, but spent the last two years of his 
Seminary course at Princeton where he graduated in 
LB: 1882. He received his missionary appointment and 
t sailed for China in the fall of 1882 in company with 
Dr. H. C. DuBose, who was returning after his first 
furlough. His first work in the mission field was the 
opening of the Station at Chinkiang, where the writer 
of this notice visited him in 1897, and had the honor 
of baptizing one of his sons who subsequently rendered 
distinguished service and received several decorations 
= in the World War. It was at the home of this son 
in Nutley, N. J., that I saw Doctor Woodbridge for the 
last time, just before his return to the field, a little 
more than a year ago. 

Doctor Woodbridge’s first wife was Jeanie Wilson 
Woodrow, a daughter of Dr. James Woodrow, formerly 
of Columbia Seminary and a niece of Mrs. Joseph R. 
Wilson, also at that time of Columbia, S. C. Mrs. 
Woodbridge was a gifted musician and taught every 
member of her family to play upon some instrument, 
and at the time of my visit our evenings were rendered 
especially delightful by the music of the family or- 
chestra which was rendered by every member of the 
family from the mother to the smallest child in a man- 
ner that would have done credit to professional per- 
formers. The musical gifts of the family, like every- 
thing else connected with the household, were conse- 
crated to their missionary service and made a notable 
contribution to their missionary efficiency and useful- 
ness, 

Doctor Woodbridge always had the instinct of the 
scholar and at the beginning of his missionary career 
devoted himself to the mastery of the language and 
literature of his adopted country, and, with the possible 
) exception of Dr. Henry M. Woods, was probably the 
x finest Chinese scholar in our Mission. He translated 
F into English ‘“China’s Only Hope,” written by the 
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Dr. S. I. Woodbridge 


Viceroy Chang Chih-Tung, a quite remarkable book 
that was written to combat the ideas of those who pro- 
moted the Boxer Rebellion and was largely responsib| 
for the newer ideas which have prevailed among the 
officials of China in later years. He translated a num. 
ber of other Chinese books and edited a number of 
books written by foreign missionaries, and in the year 
1918, at the request of the Executive Committee, wrote 
“Fifty Years in China,” which was the Mission Study 
Book for that year. 


Since 1901 he has been the American editor of the 
Chinese Christian Intelligencer, a paper representing all 
the Presbyterian Missions, which is now the most 
widely circulated religious paper in the Far East and 
has been one of the most effective of all missionary 
agencies in promoting the establishment of a truly in- 
digenous National Presbyterian Church. Doctor Wood- 
bridge was a strong conservative in his doctrinal views 
and his paper has been one of the most effective means 


for the preservation of sound doctrine in the Native 
Church. 


The first Mrs. Woodbridge died in January, 1913, 
and Doctor Woodbridge was married the second time 
in the autumn of 1915 to Dr. Mary E. Newell, a dis- 
tinguished lady physician, connected with one of the 
hospitals in Shanghai. He is survived by the present 
Mrs. Woodbridge and by three daughters and five sons, 
of whom five are now laboring in China. 


Others who knew his work on the field will write 
more fully of his long and distinguished missionary 
service, in all the branches of which literary, educa- 
tional and evangelistic, he was recognized as one of 
the strong men of the foreign missionary force in China. 


Perhaps his most outstanding characteristic, and the 
one that contributed more than any other to his effi- 
ciency and usefulness was his capacity for friendship. 
For over thirty years he was one of the writer’s most 
devoted missionary friends, with whom it was always 
a joy to meet on his visits to the homeland and whose 
letters from the field were perhaps more frequent than 
those from any other missionary of any field, and were 
always full of the kind of information most needed by 
one who has the responsibility of directing the home 
department of the work. Almost without exception they 
were signed “Affectionately yours.” This fact will ex- 
plain the personal quality of this memorial notice, 
which is written for the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions to be inscribed on its Minutes, and to be sent, 
with the Committee’s assurance of deepest and tenderest 
sympathy to his family and friends. 


S. H. CHESTER. 
















Mexico. 
1,700 outstations. 











The Southern Presbyterian Church maintains nine Missions; three 
in Brazil, two in China, and one each in Africa, Japan, Korea, and 
All the Missions together have fifty-four stations and nearly 
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What Christianity Has Wrought in Japar 


Howarp B. Grose, D. D. 


Christianity in Japan had been written by a minis- 

ter or a missionary it would probably be considered 
an exaggeration, or, at best, a one-sided statement. 
Its source gives it value, makes it stand out as an ex- 
pression of the utmost significance. 

It was written by Mr. S. Sheba, a non-Christian, 
as an editorial for The Japan Times and Mail, one of 
Tokyo’s great native dailies, of which Mr. Sheba is 
editor-in-chief. ‘The occasion which inspired his com- 
ment was the arrival of Dr. John R. Mott on his sixth 
visit to Japan. After paying Doctor Mott the highest 
compliments, saying that no leader deserves more than 
he the gratitude of Japan for substantial good done for 
her, as on the occasion of the great earthquake in 1923, 
the writer takes “the present opportunity to put on 
record our view, as a non-Christian observer, of what 
Christianity and Christians have done to this coun- 
try.” 

Says he: 

“It is common enough to say that Japan has won 
her present place in the world through her prowess at 
arms, as if mankind had no criterion for judging the 
greatness of a people but the brute instinct to kill each 
other. No, that is not the only criterion, nor yet the 
main criterion. ‘There is a higher standard, indeed, 
the highest standard, namely, the quality of civiliza- 
tion. What is it that has given Japan her present 
civilization? It may be claimed that Japan has had 
centuries of oriental civilization, that has prepared her 
to rise to a higher plane of humanity and enlighten- 
ment. But no amount of sophistry will hide the fact 
that it is the Christian workers and Christian civiliza- 
tion that have lifted Japan above the darkness of old 
ideas and backward customs and put her on the path 
of progress and higher culture. 

“Modern Japan may have been an apt pupil; but 
she has had her days of tutelage and her tutors have 
been neither Buddhists nor Confucianists, but the 
Christians with their Christian civilization. Thirty 
years ago we had extraterritoriality removed, not be- 
cause we had our own enlightened judiciary system, 
but because we went heart and soul into mastering and 


[’ THE following tribute to the place and power of 


adopting the Christian system and ideas of justice. 
We are today received to all practical purposes (ex- 
cept alas, in emigration question), as equals in the 
most advanced centers of the world’s civilization, and 
that not because we are the descendants of people of 
the highest bravery, with a noble code of chivalry, but 
because we have succeeded in assimilating the Chris- 
tisn standard of ethics and morality as well as Chris- 
tian good manners. 

“Let us ask then who it was that taught us in this 
struggle for uplifting ourselves. The answer is per- 
fectly simple. The Christians and Christian ideas of 
love, humanity, justice and propriety, therefore, Chris- 
tianity. Japanese Christians professing their belief in 
the Bible and going to churches may not be very 
large; but the Japanese men and women who think 
as good Christians do without knowing it and are pro- 
pagating and acting up to Christian ideas are innumer- 
able. In fact it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that if Christianity as a religion be making but a slow 
progress in Japan, the Christian ideas may be said to 
have already conquered the country. 

“Take the Christmas festival, for instance; it is fastg 
becoming a national institution, the traditional idea of 
celebrating the anniversary of the birth of the Lord of@ 
Peace appealing strongly to the Japanese sentiments. 
In Tokyo, at all events, the Christmas season has be- 
come one of rejoicing and fraternity. Or take fiction 
and magazine and newspaper articles for popular read- 
ing; in Japan, one cannot help being astonished to see 
to what extent their writers are guided by Christian 
ideas. 

“For this Christian conquest, of which we are not 
ashamed, we must admit that we owe it to Christian 
workers, foreign and Japanese, especially workers like 
those who are represented by our great visitor, now in 
our midst. We sometimes think that these workers 
would be the more welcome to us and accomplish more 
if they did not talk so exclusively of religious topics. 
None the less we cannot deny that they are doing us 
a world of good. These are our plain but frank words 
of welcome to Doctor Mott.” 


Missionary Arrivals 


CHINA 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Smith. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Woods. 


KOREA 


Rev. W. M. Clark. 
Miss Bessie Clark. 
Miss Ella Graham. 
Miss Margaret Martin. 
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Comparative Statement 


FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 











Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation and 
Deficit. 
July 1926 1925 
A andes daira cesar caeereatsp oii ue $ 60,219.93 $ 62,822.86 
Se OOO: «<b sacee ceca oranwe 2,070.07 2,726.58 
Sunday Schools—Korea _____----- 3,317.02 
Sunday Schools—China ~_-_------ 4,280.39 
eee Se SMe eae 12,130.35 12,529.21 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries__-_-_- 115.40 75.98 
th ein ed i Sa 3,015.71 2,147.53 
$ 80,868.48 $ 84,582.55 
TENS © odcnmncciccse eek ee 14.33 18.35 
$ 80,882.81 
Less gifts for deficit-___.._._.__ - 2,202.65 
Applicable to regular appropria- 
RE Tei aioe: sr eo $ 78,680.16 $ 84,600.90 


Four Months, April lst to July 31st, Inclusive. 
Pe es Sea $199,523.52 $165,379.92 


Sunday Behools ......206-<.c...- 6,667.13 6,230.32 
Sunday Schools—Korea  -_------- 12,171.32 
Sunday Schools—China __-------- 11,487.38 











Societies .......-.5-6- 55. $ 37,188.94 $ 33,839.01 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries ____- 691.70 601.05 
Individuals .....~22.2ccceeueee 15,418.35 18,391.67 
$271,660.96 $235,929.35 
Legacies .....-.-ene=seteee 94.79 96.31 
$271,755.75 
Less gifts for deficit to date__--_- 3,307.13 
Applicable to regular appropria- 
tion. ....<..4.554. ee eee $268,448.62 $236,025.66 


Initial regular appropriation for year end- 
ing March 31, 1991 ...6+s5-ecneeets eee $ 1,316,142.93 


Less receipts: for same ~..22-225. 2 e 268,448.62 
Amount needed ...-25-262, Gide bee $ 1,047,694.31 
Deficit March 31, 1926 --------- $271,697.30 

Less gifts for same ---------- 3,307.13 268,390.17 
Amount. needed ..-<6.ce leis Rie eee $ 1,316,084.48 
Assembly’s apportionment for 1926-1927__-_- $ 1,586,512.00 


EpwIN F. WILLIs, Treasurer. 
Nashville, Tennessee, July 31, 1926. 








SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1926 


ARRANGED BY Miss MarcAret McNEILLY 


Topic—Japan 
DoxoLocy. 
LorD'’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 
MINUTES. 
Rett Catt—Answer with an item of m‘ssionary interest 
about Japan. 
BUSINESS. 
HyMN—I Gave My Life For Thee. 
ScrIPTURE READING—John 3:1-6; 14-18. 
Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 
SoLto—Selected. 
TopicALt—Monthly Topic: 
Is Japan Ready for the Gospel? 
Signs of the Times in Japan. 
What Japanese Non-Christians Think of Chris- 
tianity. 
To The Rear Of The Temple Gate. 
PRAYER, 
HyMN—More Love To Thee. 
CLOSE WITH THE MIZPAH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS 
Get items of interest for roll call from the secular 
press. The program leader could have a number of these 
and distribute at the meeting in case some failed to 
have an item. 


Have some one make a thorough digest of the Monthly 
Topic and give. 


Several members could impersonate the Japanese, and 
use the article “What Japanese Non-Christians Think 
of Christianity,’ as a discussion, each one giving the 
opinion of one mentioned in the article. Or this could 
be used as questions and answers. 

Pray earnestly for the needs as brought out in the 
Program. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. Why are Christian Missions in Japan more difficult 
than in any other unevangelized country? 

2. What is the greatest hindrance to the progress of 

the Gospel in Japan? 

Who is Governor Saito? 

Relate an incident connected with “McAlpine San.” 

What are some of the “Signs of the Times in Japan?” 

What seems to be the greatest danger the Japan 

missionaries have to face? 

7. Give some indications pointing to Japan’s readiness 
for the Gospel. 

What kind of a man was Uemura? 

9. Give some expressions as to what non-Christian 
Japanese think of Christianity. 

10. “More important to cure the souls of my fellow- 
countrymen than to heal the bodies of their 
horses.” Who said that? 

11. What were some of the things we saw and heard 
“To the Rear of the Temple Gate?” ‘ 

12. What would the closing of the Kindergartens in 
Japan mean? 
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Sunrise Cradles 


The queerest of cradles in all the wide world 

Is found on the back of a Japanese girl, 
Where held by a girdle wrapped around and around 
A dear little Japanese baby is found. 


There sitting as happy as any young king, 
And rolling his head with her small body’s swing; 
Or eating his taffy-on-stick, will he be 

Seen shaking his rattle in babyish glee. 


Saaz 
When sleepy times comes with a wail or a cry 
Then sister jumps up as she sings lullaby, 
And up and down, up and down bobbing she goes, 
Till baby’s eyes droop for a soft slumber’s close. 


And then though his sister returns to her play, 
His brown head still nodding in every which way, 

He sleeps just as sweetly all perched in the air 

As other small babies attended with care. 


SUSAN 


First Monru 
TENTH Day. 
January 10, 1923—Raining. 

I like these girls in my room at the Carrie McMillan 
Home so far. It does seem a little crowded, five of 
us, after being only one all by myself in the room 
at the hospital. 

: Oh! but I am so-glad they decided to take me here 
In this foreign school. Everyone seems so kind. They 
Say I will learn about the true God, too. That was a 
Pretty song we sang at meeting tonight. Let’s see, I 
can almost hum it now. 
I'm glad it was raining today so I could go around 








Leaves From the Diary of a Japanese School Girl 


McD. CuRRELL 


THE JUNIORS 























































and see everywhere in this place and just what it is like. 
I’ll tell just you, dear diary, it is right cold with so 
many cracks everywhere. I guess I’ll wrap up in my 
covers with all my clothes on. 

My! but I am glad not to be in that tiresome hospital 
now. My back feels better already. Yes, my relatives 
thought I could never be any good to them with this 
bad back, and then they were always thinking I was 
going to have consumption. I wonder why my father 
and mother gave me away when I was little and to such 
relatives? I tried to be a good nurse to my aunt who 


was sick for so long; I really like her. 
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Now, I’m sleepy, so I'll get in between the good 
warm quilts. The rain does sound so sweet on the tiles. 

I wish I knew whether American parents give their 
children away. I wish, too, I knew whether my father 
and mother still really love me or not. 


THIRD MONTH 
First Day. 
March ist—Windy. 

Didn’t we have a time though, yesterday? I could 
hardly stand it. The rain came into the room also every- 
where. I believe my mattress over in the corner got 
more wet than anyone’s. The ceiling certainly did leak 
something awful. But why am I thinking about all these 
bad things, when wasn’t it fun I just had to sleep with 
Kubota San. I really hope my old mattress won’t dry 
for weeks, and then it will be time for the spring vaca- 
tion. I knew I liked Kubota San but now I love her 
since our long talk together last night. 

I told her how I had been thinking so much about sin, 
and how I did not understand just why the teacher said 
all of us are sinners. She said maybe she could not ex- 
plain it very well, but when she thought that “God is 
love” and how righteous He is, then she felt like a sinner. 
“Well,” I said, “I don’t see why,” and she said, “Why 
I don’t love everybody not even in this school, and yet 
‘God so loved the world.’” She said, too, “It makes me 
feel mighty small, like a tiny speck, when I think how 
great and good God is.” 

I’ve been thinking a lot about all this today, and 
I’m going to see if I can find lots of verses in the Bible 
that tell about God. 

Oh! I almost forgot how the wind is blowing and how 
this old house is creaking and swaying. 

I think God is good and kind to make those ladies 
in America think of giving us a new home. I believe 
this one is about to fall on us at any minute. 


—— 0 —— 


Firru MontTH 
TWENTIETH Day. 
May 20th—Raining. 


Summer is almost here. I am glad and I love days 
like this; we get a rest from some of the hammering. 
Of course they can work inside on rainy days, so we 
still have enough fuss to keep us from getting lonesome. 
And the men are everywhere, but they never bother about 
us. We just keep right along with lessons and sewing. 
I wish I had more time to watch the men paint, I like 
to see them do it, so much. The outside of this house is 
black like most Japanese houses. They say the front 
of the new building will be concrete. That certainly 
will be pretty. Our walls are real yellow. I wonder 
what color those in the new part will be.’ I’m so glad 
each one of us have our own nice little closets. I be- 
lieve I like my closet even better than my bed. When- 
ever a new person looks at these rooms, they always 
say, “And each one has her own closet, how nice!” 

I can hardly think of anything else to write about 
except the new school. Oh! I’m just so glad soon so 
many girls can come here and learn to know and love 
the true God. I will be happy when we can have many, 
many new girls. 

But there goes the last bell, so I must stop. 


O———- 


NINTH MONTH 
TWENTIETH Day. 
September 20, 1923—-Weather clear and rather cool. 

I wanted to write in my diary the very first day I 
came back, I had so much to tell. But I just couldn’t, 
I was too busy going all around and seeing everything. 
We certainly have a fine new school. The outside across 
the front is the gray cement, just like they said it would 
be. Then there is a sort of tower on the top so we 
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can tell our new school easily from all the other build- 
ings when we are trying to find it from any high 
place like the castle. When you enter, to the right is 
the room for the gate woman. She is the one who 
answers the door. To the left is the foreign sitting- 
room. We use it too, lots for company. In the foreign 
part is a dining room, two kitchens, a guest room, and 
servant’s room. Then, upstairs each of the foreign ladies 
have two rooms apiece. Over in the school is the ma- 
chine room, next the big embroidery room, and next to 
this the Japanese sewing room. Oh! yes, and I forgot 
there is a nice room in between where we put our em- 
broidery frames. And I can have a frame like the other 
girls now and won’t have to make slippers any longer. 
I am so thankful to God for making my back so much 
better. : 


Oh! yes, I was writing about the rooms and where 
they all are. Let’s see, downstairs is the teacher’s meet- 
ing room, Japanese sitting room, chapel, study hall, and 
two class rooms, besides the singing room. On the end 
of the buildin to the south there are practice rooms 
both up and « yvnstairs. Of course, not all these rooms 
have organs in them yet. Miss Dowd’s piano is in one 
of the little rooms, and those who practice well on the 
organ can learn to play on it too. I hope I can some 
day. We have a big dining room and a nice new 
kitchen. 


The woodwork in the new part is a light brown, and 
the walls are a pale soft yellow. I think they are real 
pretty. ‘ 

We are so thankful for this new school, and we thank 
God in our prayers every day. I thank Him in my 
own prayers every morning. 


——_o-———_ 


JUNIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1926 


ARRANGED BY MISS MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Japan 


Sonc—That Sweet Story of Old. 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott CaLtt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on LOVE 

COLLECTION Sona. 

OFFERING. 

BUSINESS. 

DEvoTIONAL—John 15:9-17. 

PRAYER BY THE LEADER—For the Kindergarten work in 
Japan and those who teach in these schools. 

Sone—Selected. 

Quiz—What Do You Know About Japan? 

RECITATION—Sunrise Cradles. 

Drary—Teaching Christianity to the Girls of Japan. 

Sonc—Jesus Loves Me. 

CLOSE with the 23rd Psalm repeated in concert. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Have a map of Japan drawn by one of the children 
and hung in view of the Band. Then ask questions, such 
as “Where is our Mission?’ Name the Stations, the 
products of Japan, something of our Mission work, etc. 
See how much the children remember about our Japan 
Mission. ' ; 

To make the recitation more effective, have the child 
dressed as a Japanese and place a doll on her back. 
She might go through the motions of play as she recites. 

If one is artistic, Japanese figures could be cut out, 
dressed in tissue paper and given as souvenirs to be 
taken home. Possibly some child in the Band has this 
talent. ; 


Remember Japan in prayer during the entire month. 
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The Business of the Church 


Rev. J. W. SKINNER, Moderator General Assembly 


HE one objective of the Church is Evan- 
r gelism. All other things are secondary. 

Money, buildings, organs, education, 
equipment of all kinds are only necessary 
accessories. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH IS TO 
WIN SouLs 


Jesus Christ came into the world to seek 
and to save the lost. The Gospel is the good 
news of salvation. “He that winneth souls 
is wise’—Proverbs. “They that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.”—Daniel. ‘“O Lord revive thy 
work,””—Habakkuk. 

“We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God.”—Paul. 

“And the Lord added to the church daily 
such as were being saved.”—The Acts of the 
Apostles. 

“Give me Scotland or I die.”—John Knox. 








THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH IS TO BRING 
MEN to JESUS CHRIST 


This communication has been requested. It 
is submitted with some hesitance, lest its 
message be misinterpreted. Since the sessions 
of the General Assembly at Pensacola, I have 
sought information on the Spiritual condition 
of the Church in our seventeen Synods. The fact that 
our church reports a smaller number of additions upon 
profession than are in the minutes of 1925 is provoca- 
tive of inquiry. This is, therefore, not a discussion of 
Evangelism but a hasty and incomplete record of con- 
ditions observed. 

Throughout our seventeen Synods, churches, pastors, 
and people shade into two distinctive Camps; those 
with hearts burdened for the salvation of souls, whose 
energies are consecrated to the business of the church; 
and those with small interest and who make little ef- 
fort to lead men to Jesus Christ. The Church at 
large seems to be hot, or lukewarm in spots, and the 
_ cry in many quarters, “No man cares for my 
soul.” 

Reports from observers in several Synods intimate 
that lukewarmness in the pew is a shadow cast by 
the pulpit. Brethren in the high calling of God, is 
It possible that there is anywhere even a semblance 
of accuracy in such a statement? 


Dr. Skinner. 


Each Synod has specially appointed committees on 


Home Missions and Evangelism. Some of these com- 
mittees have accepted their responsibilities as a real 
call to leadership. Definite organization has been ef- 
fected and clear cut plans of procedure inaugurated. 
A definite goal in some Synods has been set, “an in- 
crease of one-tenth in the church membership on pro- 
fession of faith during this year”; ‘a special evan- 
gelistic series of services in every church”; “pastors of 
strong churches assigned for such service in pastorless 
or weaker Home Mission churches.” One Synod re- 
ports ‘‘a synodical covenant of daily prayer for re- 
vival.” An observer in that Synod notes “many evi- 
dences of answered prayer, and a quiet, steady work 
of the Holy Spirit, with increased attendance upon the 
regular services of the Church, a spiritual expectancy 
among the people and men accepting Jesus Christ Sab- 
bath by Sabbath.” In such Synods and Presbyteries 
the Home Mission and Evangelistic Committees are 
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exercising real leadership and the churches and people 
joyfully respond. 

Reports from a few sections are not optimistic, are 
: really oppressive. Nothing seems to be specially 
planned; no plan seems to be energetically worked. 

The fact is, that the printed reports in the minutes of 
Synod here and there show the earmarks of having 
been hastily and perfunctorily prepared while Synod 
was in session. And, since nothing had been attempted 
in a worthwhile way during the year, there was noth- 
ing to report but an aggregation of words to fill space, 
with perhaps a “magnificent program” for next year 
\ which bothered the printer’s devil and caused a smile 
by the other one, persuaded that “the great program” 
would never receive leadership for execution. 

Other reports disclose an attitude of mind in the 
Church deserving of study. It is difficult to frame this 
into words. ‘There is in the minds of many of the 
most loyal in the Church a desire for the salvation 
of men, but a shrinking from Evangelism. This 
state of mind is reported from each of our Synods. It 
is a real condition, it checks the progress of the King- 
dom. Praying for the salvation of men, but afraid of 
evangelistic effort. 

An incident in the spiritual life of the church during 
the last fifty years is worthy of notice. The years fol- 
lowing the Civil War were years of moral anarchy and 
spiritual deterioration. But God did not forsake His 
own. In the burdened hearts of many obscured lives 
lived a yearning for a revival. Secret altars were 
erected. The morning and evening service of prayer 
bore the cry, “Revive us again O, God, revive us again!” 

Then came Moody and Sankey and the Simple Gos- 
pel in song and story. The hearts of men are always 
hungry for the simple truth. The church was stirred; 
the supposedly indifferent crowded the place of prayer, 
and multitudes were saved. 

Those were times of refreshing from on high. Many 
pastors with responsive souls caught the fire of the 
Holy Spirit and gave themselves with devotion to Evan- 
gelism. Gradually this developed a class of preacher- 
evangelists, godly men of power who were largely used 
of the Holy Spirit in winning men to Jesus Christ. 
The work of these evangelists brought a new thought 
into the mind of the Church. It was, that the work of 
the pastor was to shepherd and nourish the church; 
and that seasons of révival and ingathering of souls 
were restricted to a time of special services under the 
leadership of an evangelist, a specialist in saving souls. 
That the pastor was unqualified for such service. Out 
of gratitude for such service the people not infrequently 
made liberal offerings to the evangelist. Such offerings 
were worthily bestowed upon these deservedly honored 
pastor-evangelists. But the fact was an allurement to 
a different class of men, and there sprung up groups 
of professional evangelists, sometimes warped in their 
theology, and with personal idiosyncrasies, who de- 
b veloped much evangelistic machinery and kept an eye 
F on the collection basket. Part of this equipment par- 
1! took of sensationalism; sometimes an impudent, snoop- 
‘ng sort of gossip and detective like prying into com- 











munity closets. Not infrequently the ministry was be- 
littled and the Church lambasted and held up to ridi- 
cule until in many quarters Godly men and women 
and sensibly minded business men who had not yet 
been led to Jesus Christ came to dread the mention of 
“revival service” and the presence of a professional 
evangelist. 

The results have been diastrous. 

Many pastors have accepted this narrowing of their 
service in ministering to the Church and have not de- 
veloped their evangelistic gift or hesitate in trying to 
win men, “to draw the Gospel net,” and have come to 
depend upon others for evangelistic work. The King- 
dom of God has suffered. 


On the other hand, the reasonable prejudice in the 
minds of the people against professional evangelism 
makes the presence of an outside evangelist an ele- 
ment of discord in the Church and likely in the com- 
munity. And again the Kingdom of God suffers loss. 
This condition instead of discrediting Evangelism, 
really restores the emphasis and places it where it be- 
longs, i. e., upon the pastor. The people love and trust 
and will follow him; but will not follow the voice of 
a stranger. The pastor who is not exercising the gift 
of an evangelist, must regain or develop that gift; he 
must become “wise to win souls.” 


The strategy of the devil is to divert the Church from 
its main business, to have the church concentrate its 
energies upon some subordinate department of its work 
and neglect the main objective, to be busy about many 
things other than the work of leading men to Jesus 
Christ. 


In a nearby city a large jobbing concern finds it 
necessary to enlarge its plant. This calls for much 
attention and large investment, but such is held sub- 
ordinate to the main business. While the enlarge- 
ments were in process the number of delivery trucks were 
increased, the sales force enlarged, the volume of goods 
sold almost doubled. A good business manager can 
not allow his sales department to slump. Everything 
else, buildings, machinery and equipment is subordi- 
nate to and dependent upon “selling and delivering 
the goods.” 


The business of the Church of the living God is 
to bring men to Jesus Christ. Our God has builded a 
palace beautiful, and therein spread the most mar- 
velous banquet ever prepared for men; to this banquet 
of Salvation he has bidden the hungry in the ranks 
of men. Many have ignored the gracious invitation. 
God turns to us, ministers of the Gospel, and com- 
mands that we go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in that the feast may be fur- 
nished with guests. The business of the Church is 
the salvation of souls. 


The Church of America is in transition. The 
methods of professional evangelism of the last twenty- 
five years have passed away. New methods are here. 
The door opens upon an epoch of Personal Evangelism 
under the leadership of local pastors. The Presbyterian 
Church in the Southland faces the largest opportunity 
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Missions 
Rcubaknthine 


and the most challenging responsibility of its career. 
It is this challenge of Evangelism. 

Men are always waiting for the message of the 
Gospel. They will argue theology and dispute rules 
and defy laws, but they will listen to the simplicity of 
the truth of Christ Jesus, and when He is received 
newness of life follows. ‘There is a sound in the top 
of the Mulberry trees of the Southland.. The woman- 
hood of our Church are banding in a covenant of daily 
prayer that the pastors and church officers may receive 
a baptism of the Holy Spirit with grace and wisdom 
for winning souls. Young people are rallying to the 
call of the Kingdom this summer in great numbers and 
enthusiasm. Many of the men of the Church are ques- 





Arkansas—The state of Arkansas compares favor- 
ably with any other in resources, need, opportunities and 
activities, as will be seen by the following account of 
its Synodical Superintendent, Dr. W. Moore Scott: 

“Arkansas is about 250 miles square, larger than 
Belgium, Holland and Greece combined, and has a 
population of 1,800,000, less than one in 125 being 
foreign born. She has almost every known soil, rang- 
ing ‘rom low, alluvial river lands through rolling plains 
to an average altitude of 1,800 feet in the Ozarks and 
to mountain peaks nearly 3,000 feet high. Her climate 
's ideally even and mild, extreme heat or cold being 
very rare. Her location is in the very heart of the na- 
lion, and with her 5,000 miles of trunk railroads, 3,000 
miles of navigable rivers, and about 1,000 miles of con- 


John Oxenham’s Prayer 


God grant us wisdom in these coming days, 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that he would have us build, 

To life’s ennoblement and his high ministry. 


God give us sense—God-sense, of life’s new needs, 
And souls aflame with new-born chivalries— 

To cope with those black growths that foul the ways— 
To cleanse our poisoned founts with God-born energies. 


To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier life, 
To win the world to his fair sanctities, 
To bind the nations in a pact of peace, 
To free the soul of life for finer loyalties. 


Not since Christ died upon his lonely cross 

Has time such prospered held of life’s new birth; 
Not since the world of chaos first was born 

Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth. 


Not of our own might can we, hope to rise 
Above the ruts and soilures of the past, 
But, with his help who did the first earth build, 
With hearts courageous we may fairer build this last. 


From the Heart of a Nation 


Rev. W. Moore Scotr 


tioning if heretofore they have rendered to God as care- 
fully as they have rendered to Caesar. Unless all signs 
fail, times of refreshing from on high are nigh. 

If it were possible this meagre statement of the 
evangelistic situatidén in our Church should sound as 
a rallying cry and demand upon all pastors and com- 
mittee leaders and the membership of the church “that 
we bring all the tithes into the storehouse and prove 
the Lord, if he will not open the windows of heaven and 
pour out a blessing that there be not room to receive 
x” 

The business of the Church is to win souls. 





Kingsville, Texas. 


crete, asphalt and gravel roads, she is in touch with 
other states on all sides. She has about 6,000 colleges, 
high schools and other schools, and spends about $11,- 
000,000 annually on maintenance. From 1900 to 1920 
she increased her educational per capita expenditure 
372 per cent. She is rich in natural resources. Her 
land values in 20 years have increased 600 per cent. 
The discovery of world famed oil fields has added about 
$750,000,000 a year to her income. Her live stock nets 
over $300,000,000 a year. Her lumber, cotton, rice, 
strawberries, apple crops, coal and other mineral out- 
puts are measured in from tens of millions to hundreds 
of millions. 
“For six and a half years we have had a state-wide 
work of Home Missions and Evangelism. This work 
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was made possible by the splendid gift of $20,000 by 
the late Mr. Henry Moore, of Texarkana, and an addi- 
tional gift of $2,000 in Liberty Bonds by Mr. Wilson, 
of Columbus, and the liberal response of the churches 
served over the Synod. During the first six years of 
this work 4,783 members were added by profession of 
faith and 4,759 by letter, making a total of 9,542, a 
larger number than the total membership of the Synod 
when the State-wide work was inaugurated. During 


this time our candidates for the ministry exactly doubled, 
and quite a number of young women volunteered for 
life work. Meetings have been held in ninety-seven 
churches, in some of them several times, and in a good 
many of them annually. 

“Seventy-one thousand dollars are needed to properly 
prosecute the work in Arkansas, and our quota is this 
same amount for benevolences outside of Arkansas.” 


“Declined for lack of Funds” is the answer sent to many requests 


for assistance in building new churches. 


Church Erection is the most 


neglected of all departments of Home Missions. 


Showing Christian Friendship 


Rev. HucuH Kerr FuLtTon 


E HAVE about 14,000 Jews in Washington, 
Wy most of whom have come over in recent years 

from Russia, Poland and adjacent countries. 
They come bringing the racial and religious prejudices 
engendered by the racial and religious persecutions they 
have witnessed and suffered in those lands. But their 
reeds as new arrivals give us a chance to do them a 
practical service, to show them our Christian Friend- 
ship, and so to open the way to introduce them to our 
Master. 

My friend and helper, David Friedman, who was born 
a Jew in Poland, and who is now a student for the 
Christian ministry in Princeton Seminary, said at our 
New Year’s Eve service, ‘It was a Christian woman who 
taught me English that led me to Christ. I saw that 
she had something I did not have, and needed.” 

This is the thing we are trying to do in Washington. 
We have fifty adult students of English, taught by 
twenty-five devoted Christians. Most of these teachers 
are women, and most of the students are the mothers 
ef the children who come to our Community Week-day 
School. One of the men students is a skilled chemist, 
a highly educated man, and is taught by one of the 
ministers, a former college professor. We could easily 
have more students—the difficulty is to get good teachers. 

Our aim is to give friendly service in the spirit of 
our Master. This is the only thing possible at first. 
Their experience in the old country has made them 
fear and distrust the very name of Christian. So the 
first thing to do is to show them that the word Chris- 
tian has a very different meaning than it has in Russia. 
‘They are perpetually amazed that a Christian should 
be kind to a Jew; should give something to a Jew 
without pay. They can not believe it and are con- 
stantly suspicious of an ulterior motive. It is often 
difficult for new teachers to be patient, to follow the 
Master’s counsel, to be “wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.” It is difficult to be perfectly altruistic in 
our. efforts; not to seek definite, visible, numerical re- 
sults for the Church; to sow the good seed of the King- 
dom broadcast without a thought of who will reap the 
harvest. Experienced teachers are constantly urging 
us to have fait in the seed, give it time to germinate 
and to grow, and that in God’s own time it will bring 
forth fruit unto Him. 





Courtesy and regard for their deep-seated prejudices 
must be observed, and yet we can be perfectly frank, 
and can open our hearts to our Jewish friends at the 
right time, when confidence in the teacher’s sincerity 
and genuine friendship is established. “Why do you 
want to teach me English?” ‘What is there in your 
religion that leads you to do this for me?” ‘These and 
similar questions are sure to come, with the oppor- 
tunity to tell of the faith that prompts the kindly deed. 
Our teachers are having this great happiness. They are 
bearing witness for the Master. They are having their 
reward in seeing a new faith kindled in the hearts of 
their pupils. 

Do they confess their new faith openly, and at once? 
Sometimes, but it takes a strong will, and a strong 
faith, or very favorable circumstances to enable them 
to do this. There is the instance of a Jewess, the wife 
ef a Christian, who found her Saviour on a visit to 
this city, and who now openly witnesses for the Saviour 
in her own, city of Brooklyn. But most Jews have to 
pay a tremendous price for an open confession of Chris- 
tian faith—disinheritance, social ostracism, business boy- 
cctt, besides the revolutionary overturning in their own 
minds of all their inherited ideals of loyalty, of keep- 
ing faith with their dead. 

A Jewish young man made an appointment for an 
afternoon talk. In the course of the conversation he 
frankly declared his conviction that Jesus was the 
Messiah. His sticking point was the Deity of Jesus, 
His Sonship. On asking for his address he said, ‘“Re- 
member, I cannot discuss these things in my home. 
This is Friday; when I go home my wife will have the 
candles lighted for the Sabbath.” 

This is only one of the many ceremonies, one of the 
age-long traditions hallowed by many generations that 
appeal to their patriotism and filial love. We Gentiles 
have everything to encourage us to take the Christian 
vows. It is the proper thing to do. Parents approve. 
Friends and teachers help. It gives social and business 
standing. Just the opposite is the case with a Jew. In 
Jesus’ time it was said, many believed on Him, but 
secretly, for fear of the Jews, and very likely, out of 
that number of secret believers many became founders 
cf the Church, coming out openly at Pentecost. So the 


work that is being done in winning friends for Christ, 
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ior His Church, in removing their fear and suspicion, 
in putting into their hands and hearts the New Testa- 
ment and its message, is sure to bring results in due 
time. Most Christian Churches are not ready to re- 
ceive the Jews. They do not have that brotherly spirit 
that would welcome one whom Jesus calls “One of the 
least of these, my brethren.” When the Church is ready, 
there will be plenty of humble, earnest and sincere 
jewish Christians ready to come in, thankful to find a 
City of Refuge from those that harass them. 

This kind of Mission Work is as good for the Church 
as it is for the Jews. If it can be demonstrated that 
the Gospel of Christ is wide enough in its sweep to 
include the Jew, and strong enough to save even a 
Jew, then it will be shown that we have a Great Gospel, 
and a Great Saviour. I make this statement in this 
conditional way because I have found many who ap- 
parently do not believe that the Gospel is strong enough 
to do this. 


America—An International Exchange 


NTO America, very many of the blessings of 
democracy and Christianity have come. In this new 
world, many dreams of freedom have been realized. It 

may yet be the arena of the greatest spiritual conflict be- 
tween Christianity and paganism which the world has 
ever seen. America is the smelting caldron into which 
the silver and gold of many nationalities is being melted, 
to run into the molds of God’s purposes. The most 
important international exchange is the exchange of 
foreigners fresh from the old world for earlier men and 
women who came to America to have their characters 
and their lives smelted, purified and saved. In America, 
the great plans of God for the people of the earth 
seem to be ripening. 

The Japan Current striking the western shores of 





O Church of Christ! 


“Is this a time, O Church of Christ, to sound retreat, 
To arm with weapons cheap and blunt 
The men and women who have borne the brunt 
Of truth’s fierce strife, and nobly hold their ground? 
Is this the time to halt, when all around 
Horizons lift, new destines confront? 
No, rather strengthen stakes and lengthen cords, 
Enlarge thy plans and gifts, O thou elect; 
And to thy kingdom come for such a time. 
The earth with all its fulness, is the Lord’s. 
Great things attempt for him, great things expect. 
Whose love imperial is, whose power sublime.” 





“To the Jew first’’—this is a test, a test of the Gospel, 
a test of our faith. If a church can rise to that test it 
is a Church of Christ, possessing His love and His 
power. And the Jewish Christians who will come in 
will amply repay the Church for all its work for them, 
bringing their native spiritual intuitions, their instinct 
and enthusiasm for religion, their talents which God 
gave them and meant to be dedicated to His Kingdom, 
the coming in of Israel will be a New Day for the 
Church. Paul said, “It will be life from the dead.” 

We are grateful to God for the interest of the Pres- 
Lyterian Church in the United States, in Jewish Mis- 
sions, for the teachers and missionaries you are giving 
to this field of work, and for the faith and prayer that 
supports them. ‘Their work and devotion are an in- 
spiration. ‘They are blessing everyone whose lives they 
touch. May the Lord touch the hearts of more, and 
lead them to enter this blessed ministry. 

Washington, D. C. 


Sr gp 


North America suggests the spiritual influence which 
Asia, when Christianized, may exert upon the new 
world. The Gulf Stream is an illustration of a hun- 
dred currents that flow from America to temper the 
climate in northwestern Europe. If the Gulf Stream 
should cease to flow eastward, what would happen? 
If spiritual influences from America should no longer 
pour toward Europe, Asia, and Africa, especially in 
these days of conflicts and national testings, there 
would be a great loss to the Chrisian ideals of the 
world, and many spiritual harvests would never ripen. 
To make Christian the peoples of America would be 
to make the country the lighthouse for many peoples 
of the world who are still in darkness.—Missionary 
Review of the World. 





—Christian Union Herald. 
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Home Missions and Mountain Mission Schools in Montgomery 
Presbytery 


Rev. P. 


HE Presbytery of Montgomery has an area of ap- 

proximately six thousand square miles, with a 

population of 385,000. It comprises ten whole 
counties and parts of three others. It is mountainous 
throughout. The waters from part of it flow into the 
Gulf of Mexico, from another part into the Chesapeake 
Bay, and from another part into Albermarle Sound. 
There are no large valley sections. 

In the early settlement of the country, there were no 
considerable groups of Presbyterians settling in any one 
locality, except in that part of Rockbridge, which be- 
longs to Montgomery Presbytery in Botetourt County. 
These groups, of course, were organized into Presby- 
terian churches in the early days, but Presbyterians 
moving into the more remote regions of the mountains 
were as “sheep without a shepherd,” and in many in- 
stances their descendants have continued without the 
ministration of the Word from the Presbyterian Church. 

There are within the bounds of the Presbytery 119,526 
Christians of all denominations, while the Presbyterian 
Church has a membership of about 11,900. It has 
sixty-seven churches, with forty-three of these under the 
supervision of the Home Mission Committee. 

There is a large population living in remote moun- 

1in districts, numbering from seventy-five to one hun- 
red thousand. Until recently these sections have re- 
ceived little attention from the Presbyterian Church, 
and in many cases they have been without Gospel 
privileges of any sort. The Presbytery has been able 
to do little more than to keep up its sustentation work 
in behalf of the weak country church. More recently, 
however, it is devoting more of its time and resources 
tc the long neglected mountain district, and these efforts 
have been crowned with success. We have had on an 
average of fifteen ministers laboring in our Home 
Mission fields, and in addition to these a number of 
students have done work during the summer. Our 
greatest problem is to secure enough men to supply, all 
the vacancies. 

A careful study of our work brings out the follow- 
ing facts: 

First, that while the growth of our churches has been 
slow, still there has been growth. The money and 
labor expended has borne fruit in many ways. Our 
witness-bearing is no small factor in the spiritual and 
civic upbuilding of the communities where we have 
labored. 

Second, there is a continuous stream of fresh blood 
flowing into the town and city churches from the Home 
Mission field, and many of the officers and faithful 
workers of the larger churches have come from this 
source. The per capita increase in membership is 
larger in the Home Mission church than in the self- 
sustaining church, showing that the opportunity for 
evangelistic work is more encouraging in the Home Mis- 
sion field than in the stronger church. 

The Harris Mountain Schools: A few years ago the 


CLARKE 


Presbytery decided to build a mountain mission school 
in memory of Rev. J. K. Harris, who labored so faith- 
fully in Floyd County. Shooting Creek was selected 
#s the location for the school, and later in response to 
urgent appeals it was decided to build the Cannady 
School, and then the Taylor Mountain School was 
placed under the care of the Board of Trustees of the 
Harris Mountain Schools. Following that, Cave Moun- 
tain School was established and Dr. S. S. Guerrant 
built the Algoma School at a cost of between $7,000 
and $8,000, and gave it to the Presbytery. Lastly a 
school was built at Buffalo Mountain in a thickly 
settled community. 

Thus we have six Harris Mountain Schools instead 
of one as at first planned. In these schools nineteen 
teachers are doing an unusual work for the Master. 
There are three hundred and ninety-six pupils in the 
schools, twenty-three of them in the boarding depart- 
ment, and thirty-two in high school. Six will graduate 
from high school this year, and three of these will go 
to college next year. 

One school reports that forty: of its pupils have 
recited the Shorter Catechism. During the present year 
nineteen have recited the Shorter Catechism and forty- 
seven the Child’s Catechism. Fifteen pupils have taken 
the teacher’s training course, provided by our Assembly’s 
Committee on Sabbath Schools and Young People’s 
work, and six have passed their examinations on this 
course and received their diplomas. Fifty-seven com- 
plete chapters in the Bible have been memorized dur- 
ing the year, and there have been twenty-seven additions 
to the Church. Since the schools have started several 
hundred have been brought to Christ through their in- 
strumentality. The cost of this work in salaries, ex- 
penses, supplies and repairs has been about ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

We do not believe that the same amount of money 
and labor has yielded larger results in any other de- 
partment of the Church’s work. From every source of 
information we are led to believe that our schools are 
more and more blessed of God in leading people to 
Christ, and giving them the higher ideals of life. 

While rejoicing in the blessing of God upon our work, 
we are compelled to consider the fact that there are 
many other sections within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery still untouched, with needs just as great and op- 
pertunities just as inviting, as those places already. oc- 
cupied. 

The Superintendent of Home Missions on one of his 
journeys from a distant part of the Presbytery was 
turned from his regular beaten path by swollen streams, 
and had to travel for ten miles in a roundabout way 
through the mountains where he had supposed nobady 
could live, and to his surprise he found that there were 
houses all along the road, many of them showing“that 
people lived there who loved their homes and had some 
appreciation for the beautiful. Yet in this long ride 
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on horseback he did not see a single church nor school- 
house. Some of these homes were deserted, their owners 
going to the town and «ity, the coal field and factory, 
attracted by the larger wages to be earned, but there 
was also a return current. Some could no longer stand 
the homesickness for the mountains, and were coming 
back. There is a peculiar and irresistible attraction 
in the everlasting hills for those who have been raised 
amongst them, and we shall have a larger and larger 
task to meet the needs of the growing population in these 
remote sections. 

At Buffalo Mountain where we have established a 
school, the work is so encouraging, the people have heard 
the Word from us so glady, and the school is reaching 
so many boys and girls, that we have decided to place 
a minister there. Mr. R. W. Childress, who finishes 
his course in Union Seminary in May, and who by his 
native gift, his experience and his love for mountain 


people, is unusually fitted for this work, will take charge 
as soon as he graduates. 

There is no organized church, no church building (the 
schoolroom being used for preaching services), and 
ro manse. It is pioneer work. ‘The Presbytery re- 
gards it as of sufficient importance and promise to build 
him a manse to cost not more than $3,000. The money 
for the manse and the salary for the preacher is to be 
over and above the regular apportionment to the churches 
cf the Presbytery for Benevolences. 

It is with no little satisfaction that at last we are 
able to undertake this work in virgin soil, and hope 
that it will not be long until we can be doing similarly 
aggressive work in other parts of the Presbytery. Ex- 
perience has taught us that our efforts in these long 
neglected mountain districts are the most fruitful of any 
that we are making for the winning of souls. 

Shawsville, Va. 


With Bags and Bundles 


Miss ELizABETH BREWSTER 


much beyond our expectations. In the first place 

we are delighted by the way the women of the 
Church are responding to our appeals for clothing. 
And we are also delighted by the way the people in 
our community attend the sales and show their eager- 
ness to buy. We began with one sale a month, then 
wo, and now we find it necessary to hold one every 
veek, 

Every available storage place is full to overflowing 
with bags and bundles of clothing. We are planning 
to use the basement of our new library as a sale room, 
it will not be long till a building used exclusively for 
that purpose will be an imperative necessity. 

Situated as we are in the heart of the great Cum- 
berland mining section we have a ready market for all 
the clothing we can collect. Possibly no other school 


O- sales of discarded clothing are succeeding 
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in the mountains has the opportunity that we have 
here to carry on such a business. Many walk long dis- 
tances from outlying camps (all of them mountain 
folk), and many come down from the nooks and coves 
in the hills back of the school. Hours before the ap- 
pointed time, here they are, waiting patiently for the 
sale to begin. 

When the doors are opened and the crowd comes in, 
it resembles “bargain day” in a big department store, 
but it is even more interesting. The teachers mingle 
with the crowd helping the people to select suitable 
things, often showing them how a garment may be made 
over to advantage, and helping them to add up their 
purchases. Then with their arms full, they pass out 
by the cashier, pay for what they have selected, and go 
home well pleased with their good bargains. 

We feel that God’s hand guided us in starting this 
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business in second hand clothing. The past months 
have been critical in our school. We are at a point 
where if the school is to hold its own and expand to 
meet the growing needs all about us it is necessary that 
many things in way of equipment be added. But in- 
stead of allowing us to expand, the people of the 
Church, speaking through the deficit in the Home Mis- 
sion Treasury, seem to bid us to retrench. Retrench- 
ment now would be fatal. We can not afford to re- 
trench. The best in education is none too good for the 
fine boys and girls of the mountains. Stuart-Robinson 
must hold up the banner of Presbyterianism in Guerrant 
Presbytery and train these young people for Christian 





leadership throughout the churches of Eastern Ken- 
tucky, ¥' 

This school under the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee is the last work started by Dr. E. O. Guer- 
rant. It is the farthest back in the Cumberlands of 
any of our Mission Schools, and is located in a strate- 
gic point. It is the Master’s work and it is your work. 
May God bless the women of the Church who are 
helping us to tide over this crisis by sending clothing. 

(Self-addressed bags will be sent to any one wishing 
them. Address: Mr. W. L. Cooper, Jr., Supt., Stuart- 
Robinson School, Blackey, Ky.) 

Blackey, Ky. 


2 


The Sales Room at Blackey—School Chapel. 


Fiftieth Anniversary at Stillman Institute 


Dr. R. A. Brown 


OMMENCEMENT and the Semi-Centennial Cele- 
¥ bration exercises closed the most successful year 
in the history of Stillman Institute. 

The sermon was preached on May the 16th, by Rev. 
W. M. Sikes, D. D., of Canton, N. C. It was excellent 
and was well received by the large congregation present. 

The Senior class exercises Monday night gave evi- 
se of painstaking work on the part of teachers and 
pupils, 

Tuesday night was held the main program for the 
50th Anniversary celebration. Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
of St. Louis, Mo., gave an address which was greatly 
enjoyed and Dr. D. Clay Lilly, in a pleasing and help- 
ful manner, laid emphasis upon the unparalleled pro- 
ress of the Negro since the days of slavery. 

Rev. J. H. M. Boyce, of Houston, Texas, read a com- 
plete history of the Institute from the days of the found- 
ing of a divinity school for the education of Negro 
men for the ministry to its present achievement. Its 
present work is to train the minds and hearts of both 
boys and girls for their life’s work, 


Wednesday morning there was an informal gather- 
ing of the Alumni for an expression of their thanks to 
God for the progress of their Institution. Dr. N. B. 
Young, of Jefferson City, Mo., and Dr. Whittier, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., were present and made timely ad- 
dresses. Dr. Young dealt with reminiscences, remind- 
ing the audience that he was Dr. Stillman’s carriage 
boy and drove him to and from the divinity school and 
would study and recite while there. Said he, “Dr. Still- 
man called me into the ministry but the Lord never 
did confirm the call.” 

Dr. Whittier, of Tuskegee, made an excellent address 
in which he warned his hearers against the blatant 
materialistic tendences of today. _He spoke of the 
Christian spirit and teaching of Stillman and hoped 
that it would ever remain true to teachings of the Word. 

The Commencement exercises closed with the gradua- 
tion of sixteen from the Senior High School and two 
from the Theological School. The address was made 
by Dr. N. B. Young, President of Lincoln University, 
who in his forceful way magnified the big part the 
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Group at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., at new Entrance Gate. 


Southern white man has had in the education of the 
Negro. Prof. W. F. Osborn awarded the diplomas to 
the graduates and Dr. R. A. Brown, Superintendent, 
announced that the complete Junior College course 
would be offered this fall. Also that a Bible Train- 
ing Course will be given those who desire training for 
life service in Christian work. It will be known as 
the Bukumba Bible Training Course. It will cover 
three years of nine months, will parallel the Theological 
work and those who complete the work will be given 
a diploma. 

The class of 1926 presented to the Superintendent 


the New Entrance Gate to the school, built by their 
own hands, decorated with a bronze plate with these 
words, “Stillman Institute—Founded 1876—Presented 
by the Class of 1926.” The Theological class pre- 
sented a pulpit made by them for the use of those who 
follow. | 


We present a picture of the entrance gate, the Alumni 


Association, Dr. D. Clay Lilly, Rev. W. M. Sikes, Mrs. 
Snedecor, Prof. W. F. Osborn, and Dr. R. A. Brown, 
Superintendent of the Colored Work. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Commencement at Tex.-Mex. 


Mrs. J. W. SKINNER 


SUALLY this caption would read “Closing Ex- 
ercises at Tex.-Mex.,” because our graduating 
classes are so far apart. 

Three years ago we graduated seven young men, this 
year six. 

Wednesday evening, June 2nd, a program was given, 
consisting of two parts. The first an oratorical con- 
test in which five young men took part, representing 
the three Literary Societies; one from the Jumpers, 
the youngest boys, one from the X L’s, the next young- 
est, and third from the Senators, the senior boys of the 
school. These youths all acquitted themselves worthily, 
showing the good training of our faithful teachers. 
These original speeches were interspersed with music 
by the quartette and double quartette, Miss Green- 
wood, accompanist. 

The second part of the program was a debate in 
which four young men argued the question. Resolved: 
“That the son of a poor man is more likely to succeed 
in life than the son of a rich man.” This question was 
debated hotly, keen arguments being advanced on both 


sides. The judges decided in the affirmative, giving the 
prizes to one on the affirmative, and one on the nega- 
tive. 

Commencement day, June 3rd, dawned clear and 
beautiful, a decided contrast to the clouds, rain and 
mud of the last two years. 

The six young men sat on the platform among Tex.- 
Mex. blossoms, pale and serious, fully conscious of 
the close of their school life at Tex.-Mex. The ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Charlton Storey, of Corpus 
Christi, a masterly piece of advice to young men. 
Special music by a Kingsville friend was exquisitely 
rendered. 

Miss Noell and her helpers had prepared a splendid 
lunch and over one hundred partook of her hospitality. 

The Board of Trustees met in the afternoon to trans- 
act the year’s business. Visitors came from Corpus 
Christi, Gregory, Mackay and the surrounding towns. 


Thus closed the fourteenth year of the life of Tex.- 
Mex. 


Kingsville, Texas, 
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SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Hymn—Tell Somebody Today. 
ScripTrURE READINGS—‘“Sight to the Blind.” 
The need of vision—I Sam. 3:1; Prov. 29:18. 
Visions of God—Ps. 89:19. 
Visions of self—Acts 26:19; II Peter 1:9. 
Visions of society—lIsa. 21:2, etc. 
Visions of the world—Acts 16:9. 
PRAYER. 
A MessaGE From Our MODERATOR. 
SpeciaL Mustc—The Ninety and Nine. 
TaLkK—Showing Christian Friendship. 
Rrapinc—John Oxenham’s Prayer. 
Items HERE AND THERE (two minutes each): 
a. Stillman’s Fiftieth Anniversary. 
b. Commencement at Tex.-Mex. 
c. What Bags and Bundles are doing for Stuart 
Robinson. 
HymMn—Labor On. 
Spice Box. 
CLosinc PRAYER HyMN—Make Me a Channel of Blessing. 


——— 9 —— 


There is No Substitute for the 


Missionary Passion 


VY JRITING in the International Review of Mis- 
sions, Frank Mason North under the above 
title has given a splendid study of the present 

situation in the United States which he sums up as 

follows: 

Here and there men act as though our Leader had 
left the field, or that what he did nineteen hundred 
years ago ended his part of it, and that the rest is our 
overwhelming task with him away and not caring. Is 
the Gospel of a living Christ a new Gospel in our 
generation? Does the motive which moved the mis- 
sionary heroes of the early days—the constraining love 
of Christ—seem too personal, too intimate, for a highly 
organized Christianity? Would the effort once again 
to fan into flame the missionary passion serve a pur- 
pose which the cultivation of a missionary intelligence 
and a missionary conscience leaves incomplete? Frank- 
ly, “out of the depths,” and out of the buffetings of 
the cross currents of modern experience, many in 
America are crying unto him—this living Lord. They 
believe that “there is no other name.” They discredit 
no organization, they decry no program, they would 
honor and arouse the church, but just now, with break- 
ing hearts, they are asking for the vision of him—the 
Christ who lives. They believe in the throb as well 
as in the science of missions. ‘They urge for them- 
selves and for others that the warmth of a fervent 
spirit may go with the cool thinking of a clear brain. 

There is no substitute for the missionary passion. 

The burning heart of our compassion for the multi- 
tudes must be our passion for Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the living God. 

__ it was the compelling power in the first century. 
lhe twentieth has found for it no substitute—Quoted 

from Exchange. 


SPICE BOX 
What is the business of the Church? 


On being asked his address, who said? “Remember, 
I can not discuss these things in my home. This 
is Friday; when I go home my wife will have 
the candles lighted for the Sabbath.” 


When was Stillman Institute founded? 
Where do they hold Old Clothes Sales? 
How many Harris Mountain Schools are there? 


tive the dates of the Kentucky Young People’s Con- 
ference at Blackey. 


What state has 5,000 miles of trunk railroads? 


How many Young Men graduated from Tex.-Mex. 
this year? 
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Group at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., at new Entrance Gate. 


Southern white man has had in the education of the 
Negro. Prof. W. F. Osborn awarded the diplomas to 
tle graduates and Dr. R. A. Brown, Superintendent, 
announced that the complete Junior College course 
would be offered this fall. Also that a Bible Train- 
ing Course will be given those who desire training for 
life service in Christian work. It will be known as 
the Bukumba Bible Training Course. It will cover 
three years of nine months, will parallel the Theological 
vork and those who complete the work will be given 
a diploma. 

The class of 1926 presented to the Superintendent 


the New Entrance Gate to the school, built by their 
own hands, decorated with a bronze plate with these 
words, ‘Stillman Institute—Founded 1876—Presented 
by the Class of 1926.” The Theological class pre- 
sented a pulpit made by them for the use of those who 


follow. et 


We present a picture of the entrance gate, the Alumni 
Association, Dr. D. Clay Lilly, Rev. W. M. Sikes, Mrs. 
Snedecor, Prof. W. F. Osborn, and Dr. R. A. Brown, 
Superintendent of the Colored Work. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Commencement at Tex.-Mex. 


Mrs. J. W. SKINNER 


SUALLY this caption would read “Closing Ex- 
ercises at Tex.-Mex.,” because our graduating 
classes are so far apart. 

Three years ago we fraduated seven young men, this 
year six. 

Wednesday evening, June 2nd, a program was given, 
consisting of two parts. The first an oratorical con- 
test in which five young men took part, representing 
the three Literary Societies; one from the Jumpers, 
the youngest boys, one from the X L’s, the next young- 
est, and third from the Senators, the senior boys of the 
school. These youths all acquitted themselves worthily, 
showing the good training of our faithful teachers. 
These original speeches were interspersed with music 
by the quartette and double quartette, Miss Green- 
wood, accompanist. 

The second part of the program was a debate in 
which four young men argued the question. Resolved: 
“That the son of a poor man is more likely to succeed 
in life than the son of a rich man.” This question was 
debated hotly, keen arguments being advanced on both 


sides. The judges decided in the affirmative, giving the 
prizes to one on the affirmative, and one on the nega- 
tive. 

Commencement day, June 3rd, dawned clear and 
beautiful, a decided contrast to the clouds, rain and 
mud of the last two years. 

The six young men sat on the platform among Tex.- 
Mex. blossoms, pale and serious, fully conscious of 
the close of their school life at Tex.-Mex. The ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Charlton Storey, of Corpus 
Christi, a masterly piece of advice to young men. 
Special music by a Kingsville friend was exquisitely 
rendered. 

Miss Noell and her helpers had prepared a splendit 
lunch and over one hundred partook of her hospitality. 

The Board of Trustees met in the afternoon to trans- 
act the year’s business. Visitors came from Corpus 
Christi, Gregory, Mackay and the surrounding towns. 


Thus closed the fourteenth year of the life of Tex.- 
Mex. 


Kingsville, Texas, 
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SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Hymn—Tell Somebody Today. pee 

ScRIPTURE Reapincs—‘‘Sight to the Blind. 
The need of vision—I Sam. 3:1; Prov. 29:18. 
Visions of God—Ps. 89:19. 
Visions of self—Acts 26:19; II Peter 1:9. 
Visions of society—Isa. 21:2, ete. 
Visions of the world—Acts 16:9. 


PRAYER. 
A Messace From Our MOpeRATOR. 


Special Music—The Ninety and Nine. 
TaLkK—Showing Christian Friendship. 
ReapiNc—John Oxenham’s Prayer. 
IreMS HERE AND THERE (two minutes each): 
a. Stillman’s Fiftieth Anniversary. 
b. Commencement at Tex.-Mex. 
c. What Bags and Bundles are doing for Stuart 
Robinson. 
Hymn—Labor On. 
Spicz Box. 
CLosinc PRAYER HyMN—Make Me a Channel of Blessing. 


——_0—_——_- 


There is No Substitute for the 


Missionary Passion 


RITING in the International Review of Mis- 
W sions, Frank Mason North under the above 

title has given a splendid study of the present 
situation in the United States which he sums up as 
follows: 

Here and there men act as though our Leader had 
left the field, or that what he did nineteen hundred 
years ago ended his part of it, and that the rest is our 
overwhelming task with him away and not caring. Is 
the Gospel of a living Christ a new Gospel in our 
generation? Does the motive which moved the mis- 
sionary heroes of the early days—the constraining love 
of Christ—seem too personal, too intimate, for a highly 
organized Christianity? Would the effort once again 
to fan into flame the missionary passion serve a pur- 
pose which the cultivation of a missionary intelligence 
and a missionary conscience leaves incomplete? Frank- 
ly, “out of the depths,” and out of the buffetings of 
the cross currents of modern experience, many in 
America are crying unto him—this living Lord. They 
believe that “there is no other name.” They discredit 
No organization, they decry no program, they would 
honor and arouse the church, but just now, with break- 
ing hearts, they are asking for the vision of him—the 
Christ who lives. They believe in the throb as well 
as in the science of missions. They urge for them- 
selves and for others that the warmth of a fervent 
spirit may go with the cool thinking of a clear brain. 

There is no substitute for the missionary passion. 

The burning heart of our compassion for the multi- 
tudes must be our passion for Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the living God. 

It was the compelling power in the first century. 
The twentieth has found for it no substitute ——Quoted 
from Exchange. 





SPICE BOX 
What is the business of the Church? 


On being asked his address, who said? “Remember, 
I can not discuss these things in my home. This 
is Friday; when I go home my wife will have 
the candles lighted for the Sabbath.” 


When was Stillman Institute founded? 
Where do they hold Old Clothes Sales? 
How many Harris Mountain Schools are there? 


tive the dates of the Kentucky Young People’s Con- 
ference at Blackey. 


What state has 5,000 miles of trunk railroads? 


How many Young Men graduated from Tex.-Mex. 


this year? 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION, 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. ©. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 

Via Cape Town). 
Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Kellersberger, Dr. E. R. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W, F. 
Pettis, Mr. Walter D. 
+Priest, Mr. E. C. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 

Bulape, 1915. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 
par Kinshasa). 

*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Larson, Miss Emma E. (R. N.) 
MacLaran, Miss Frances (R. N.) 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. C. T. 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs, L. G. 
Worth, Miss Frances. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care A. P. C. M., Lu- 
bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 


r. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. A. C. 


Luebo, 1891. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Afrira, 
par Kinshasa). 

Black, Miss Ida M, 


V. A. 


— Craig, Mr. Allen M. 


eaden, Miss Alma. 

obson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
acKay, Miss Georgia L. 
ficMurray, Rev. Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Schlotter, Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs, A. M. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C, R. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Watt, Mr. John Franklin. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Mutoto, 1912, 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, Luebo, Congo Belge, 
Africa, via Antwerp, par 
Kinshasa. ) 
Bedinger, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
*Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
Edwards, Miss Elisabeth. 
Farmer, Miss Nina L. (R. N.) 
Gilliam, Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 
King, Rev. and Mrs, Earl S. 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyte. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Campo Bello, 1912. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 


Brazil.) 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


Gammon, Rev. and Mrs. S. R. 
Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Kemper, Miss Charlotte, 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
+tMcCord, Mr. Jas. L. 
TRoberts, Dr. and Mrs. G. A. 
*Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Oliveira, 1923 
Oliveira, E. de 
Brazil). 


(Address, Minas, 





Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Piumhy, 1915. 


(Address, Piumhy, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 
Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. F. F 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 


Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Parahyba, 1917. 
(Address, Parahyba, E. de Para- 


hyba, Brazil). 
Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Recife, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan, 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 


Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R, 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo). 
Daffin, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
Morton, Mrs. Lucy Hall. 


Campinas, 1869. 
Campinas, FE. de 
Paulo, Brazil). 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P, 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

Sao Sebastiano do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sabastao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil), 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E 


(Address, Sao 


Ytu, 1909. 
Ytu, E. de Sao Paulo, 


Brazil). 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Gaston. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1857. 


(Address, 


(Address, Hangchow, Che. China). 
J. M. 


Blain, Rev, and Mrs. 

Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. ‘3 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. 
*French, Miss E. B. 

McIlwaine, Miss Orene. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Miss Nettie J. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 


VanPutten, Rev. and rs J. Dyke. 


Wilson, Miss Annie R. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Cox, Mr. Warren M. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China). 
Buckingham, Dr. and Mrs. E. B 
Corriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Diehl, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
Dougias, Rev. and Mrs. R. Clyde. 
*Hawkins, Miss Irene. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore, 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Shires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. 
Talbot, Miss Elizaheth H. 





Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
*Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Dixon, Miss Margaret &. N.) 
Cumming, Rev. Wm. 
Jourolman, Miss Rida. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M, D.) 
tLee, Miss Caroline V. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L, 
Nesbit, Miss Sade A. 
Sykes, Mrs. Anna McG. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 


Voss, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 

Chas. W., 


Worth, Rev. and Mrs. 
Jr. 


Kuling. 
*Venable, Dr, and Mrs. W. H. 


Nanking, 1920. 


(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
Bradley, Miss Lina E. 

Hutcheson, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Price, Rev, and Mrs. P. F. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. D. W. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Nanking Language School. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., 
Carson, Miss Maude C. 
*Currie, Miss Mabel C. 
DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
Hill, Miss Alma L. 

McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 

Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M 

Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. vg Maxcy. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


China). 


Tsinanfu. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs, R. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 

(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 
¢Baxter, Mrs. Margaret McB. 
Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 
*Crenshaw, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel. 
Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


China). 
a 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., 

iang, China). 
*Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Ghiselin, Rev. Chas., Jr. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


via Chink- 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., on? 
*Bissett, Miss Mary (R 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. ‘mie, Ss. 
Grafton, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. B. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
fJunkin, Miss Lila E. 
McLauchlin, Rev. — _—— W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M 
Morgan, Mrs. = s. Mh D.) 
Rice, Mrs. A. 
Vinson, Rev. D Ww. 


Hsuchoufu, 1896, 
(Address, Hsuchoufu, Ku., China). 
Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Grier, Miss Isabel. 

McFadyen, Dr, and Mrs. A, A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Locke. 
Young, Miss Lois. 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 





Tenghsien. 
(Address, Kamgy ang Sung, China). 
Stevens, Rev. 
Patterson, - Ree ar “Mrs, B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 
tAbbott, Miss Helen R. 
oi Seemetetin Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 


*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

Woods, Miss Josephine. 

*Woods, Miss Lily. 

Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Head, Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China). 
Bradley, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Bailey, Miss Helen, 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
fJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Mr. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs, C. H. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887, 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China). 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

+Hall, Miss Margaret Sprunt. 
fLacy, Miss Sallie M. 

*McCowan, Miss Mary W. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie wee (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 
*Wayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
Woodbridge, Dr, and Mrs. Caspar 


L. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 
Bridgeman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

Graham, Mr. and Mrs. James R., 
Jr. 


J. W. 
Cc. H. 
Hugh W. 


Hewett, Dr. and Mrs. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. 
Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. 
Woodbridge, Mrs. S. I. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890, 
(Address, Kobe, Japan). 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. Mes. 


Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Jenkins, Rev. and Mra. C. R. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs, H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 
Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 
fEllis, Mrs. Chas. 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs, W. B. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 

Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 

Blakeney, Miss Bessie M 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 

Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs..L. C. Mc. 

Gifu, 1917. 

(Address, Gifu, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Susaki, 1898. 
(Address, Susaki, Kochi Ken, 
Japan). 

McAlpine, Rev, and Mrs. R. E. 
Takamatsu, 1898. 


(Address, Takamatsu, Japan). 
Atkinson, Miss M. 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. Ss. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
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Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

*Gray, Miss Annie I. (R. N.) 
*Greene, Miss. Willie B. 
Harrisen, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Lathrop, Miss Lillie O, (R. N.) 
*McEachern, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia). 
-) 


Marugame, es : 
Address, Marugame, Japan). 
eect Rev. and Mrs. J. Wood- 


cauaaees, Rev. and Mrs. I. S., Jr. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Annie V. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle, 


Okasaki, 1890. 

(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 
*Cousar, Rev. and Mrs. J. E., Jr. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 

Van Dyke, Rev. and Mrs. P. S. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia). 
*Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
*Orane, Miss Janet. 
Eversole, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 


Bain, Miss Mary I. (R. N 
Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

Dodson, Miss Mary. 

Dodson, Rev, S. K. 

Gilmer, Dr. Wm. P. 
*Graham, Miss Ella. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*Martin, Miss Margaret G. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 
t+McQueen. Miss Flora. 

Miller, Miss Ruth. 

*Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Reynolds, Prof. and Mrs. J. Boll- 


ing. 
Shepping, Miss Elise J. (R. N.) 
Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs, M. L. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 
*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 


Fontaine, Miss Lena. Mokpo, 1899. 
Kestler, Miss E. E, (R. N.) (Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia). 
Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. Cummings, Rev. D. Jas. 


Matthews, Miss Esther B. (R. N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs, L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. D. A. 

Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

*Winn, Rev. S. D. 

*Winn, Miss Emily, 


Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 

*Martin, Miss Julia. 

McCallie, Rev. and Mrs. H. D, 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Murphy, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. D. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 





Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Coit, Rev, and Mrs. R. T. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
*Hughes, Miss Florence P. 
Miller, Miss Louise. 

*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs, J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


*Clark, Rev. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 
*iClark, Miss Bessie B. 


Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 


MEXICO MISSION 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs, Z. V. 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Morelia, 1919. 


Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico), 

*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Dysart, Miss Anne E. 

Gray, Miss Katherine C, 
Johnston, Miss Quinnie A. (R. N.) 
*Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


(Address, 


Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Toluca, Mexico). 
Wray, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. H. 
Laredo, Texas. 





(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 


Lee, Miss E. V. 





Coyoacan, 1926. 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico). 
Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Mexico City, D. F. «(Union Work) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A., Apart- 
do 117 Bis. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico). 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. O. O. 


Uruapan, 1923. 
(Address, Uruapan, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 


Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


IN UNITED STATES 
Active. 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C 


Inactive. 


Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 

Brazil—Allyn, Rev. H. S., M. D 

Brazil—Allyn, Mrs. H. §&. 

Brazil—Armstrong, Mrs, D. G. 

Brazil—Bulter, Mrs. G. W. 

Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 
E 


China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
China—Howe, Mr. James L. 
China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Hancock, Rev. and Mrs, 
Cc. F. 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. C. K, 
Japan—-Cumming, Mrs. C. K. 
Korea—Leadingham, Dr. and Mrs. 
R. 8S 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C., 
Korea—.-Pope, Miss Mary N. 
Korea—Tate, Rev. and Mrs. L B, 








Cuba—Miss M. E. Craig, Cardenas; Miss Margaret Davis, Miss 
Hattie Finlay, Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Wharton, Cardenas; Miss Mary I. 
Alexander, Miss Janie E. Patterson, Rev. H. B. Someillan, Caibarien ; 
Miss Edith Mc. Houston, Rev. and Mrs. Ezequiel Torres, Camajuani. 


Note—We retain the names of our former missionaries in Cuba, 
who are now working under the direction and support of the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., and who are in 
process of being transferred to that Board, as an expression of our 
continued interest in them and their work and for the information of 
their friends at home as to their present location and addresses. 


* Opposite name indicated on furlough. 
{+ Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


Dates opposite names of stations indicate the year the station was 
opened. 


For 
direct. 
For 
E. de Pernambuco. 
Consult Local 





in the latest Postage Guide. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen requi 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 8 cents f0 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to stations 


, Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, 
requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 


Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 


and 





HAVE YOU SEEN ROBT. 


Every man and woman really interested in 
Foreign Missions should read this book—every 
word of it. Dr. Speer sets forth the whole pro- 
ject of missions—past, present, and future—as 
perhaps no other living man could do. The book 
is the most significant deliverance on this subject 
that has been made in years. 

Here are the titles of the eight lectures: 

I. Foreign Missions: An Enterprise of Hope 
and Duty. 

II. Some Changes in Asia in the Past Genera- 

tion. 


Order from 


RicHMOND, VA. 





E. SPEER’S GREAT BOOK 


The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions? 


(The James Sprunt Lectures for 1926) 


III. The Present Economic and Religious En- 
vironment of Missions in India. 
IV. The Christian Approach to Buddhism. 
V. The Most Open Door to Islam. 
VI. The Present Situation in South America. 


VII. 
VIII. 


The Unfinished Task on the Foreign Field. 
Foreign Missions and the World’s Need. 


This is a big book of 351 pages, printed in 
splendidly readable type, and the price is $2.25, 


and we pay the postage. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
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OFFICIAL MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


1926 - 1927 


FOR HOME MISSION CLASSES 
“THE LAND OF SADDLE-BAGS”’ 


A STUDY OF THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE OF APPALACHIA 
By James Watt Raine 





Price, paper binding, illustrated, 50c. Postpaid 
Leader’s Helps, 15c. Postpaid. 


The gripping story of life among the mountain people, graphically told by a master of the 
English language and one who has secured his information first-hand. 

The author, Professor James Watt Raine, head of the Department of English, Berea College, 
Kentucky, in this book has given us a heart-thrilling account of the people of the Appalachian 
district. It reads like a romance and is every bit truth. He gives the origin of this fine, sturdy 
American folk, tells of their customs, habits, work, recreation, speech, songs, feuds, loves and 
hates. 

While not dealing primarily with the work of the Church, its splendid description of the 
mountain people opens up avenues by which they may be approached and won by Christian workers. 

This is the book selected for study by the classes who take up Home Missions in the fall. 

Leaders should order the book in advance and become thoroughly familiar with it. 


FOR FOREIGN MISSION CLASSES 
“AN OPEN DOOR IN BRAZIL” 


By James Porter Smith, D. D. 


Price, paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. Postpaid 
Leader’s Helps ready October ist 





The book is a well-wrought-out survey of the mission work carried on in Brazil since 1869 by 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Begins with the discovery of this great land and 
gives a most interesting and enlightening account of its beginnings and growth. Tells of the in- 
troduction of Catholicism which has held the land so continuously in its grip; of the begin- 
nings and gradual development of the various Protestant missions, especially of our own Church 
work, and the splendid men, women and institutions we now have at work there. The book will 


prove to be an inspiration. It contains eight chapters and twelve illustrations. 235 pages; cover 
in two colors. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES 
“THE COST OF A NEW WORLD” 


By Kenneth Maclennan 
Price, paper, 60c. Postpaid 


This book offers a brief survey of the material forces at work in the pre-war world and dis- 
cusses some current world movement in order to discover what are the vital forces in deadly 
grips in these movements, what are the real issues, and what is the relevancy of Jesus Christ 
to them all. 


The book is ideal for group or individual study by our youhg people. 


Order all Books from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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